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PREFACE. 



The Buddhist Relics found last April in Sopara have excited 
much interest in Europe and Ceylon, as well a^ in Bombay and 
in other paHs of India. I have therefore determined to print in 
a separate fonn the paper on the Relics which was read at a meeting 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society on May 26, 1882. 

As evidence of the value attached to these Relics, I may mention 
that a Bombay merchant offered Rs. 2,000 for one of the imag'es of 
Buddha, and that the Buddhist High Priest of Ceylon having 
petitioned Government that a small portion of the bowl of tlie world- 
honoured Gautama might be given to him to deposit in the monasteiy 
at Adam's Peak, acknowledged the receipt in the following tenns :^- 

"To Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji, 

" Bombay. 

" Esteemed and Learned Sir,— *■! take my earliest opportunity to 
thank you personally for your despatch of the, to us, precious and sacred 
Relics of the Tathagata, which the Government of Bombay have been 
graciously pleased to confide to my keeping in trust for the whole body 
of Sinhalese Buddhists. It would have been more consonant with our 
wishes if His Excellency the Governor of Bombay had arranged to have 
a special delegation from Ceylon officially receive them at Bombay, and 
bring them here, as it was our intention to make the day of their arrival 
a special festival, and to convey them from the ship to my Temple under 
escort. But, however, it wqjild be ingratitude in me, who have been so 
blessed by the Government of Bombay in the gift of the sacred Relic, to 
do aught but express to you personally, as well as to all others who 
have in any way contributed towards the benefaction we Sinhalese 
Buddhists have received in the present instance, my and their deepest 
most sincere thanks, and to wish you, under the protection of the Three 
Gems, happiness here and always. 

" The Relic is to be first exposed to public view at Widyodaya College, 
on Thursday, the 26th instant ; and we have hopes that His Excellency 
the Governor of Ceylon will honor us with his presence on that occasion. 



IV 

" I shall impatiently await tho receipt of your pamphlet upon the 
subject of the Sopara Sttlpa and Relics, and with your permission will 
communicate to you any additional information to be extracted from 
our historical religious books that may chance to have escaped your 
jiofcice during the compilation. 

** With renewed thanks, 

'* I am, learned Sir and Friend, 

" Faithfully yours, 

" H. SUMA^TGALA, 
" High Priest, Adam's Peak, &c. 

** Widyodaya College, Cohmiho, 17th October 1882." 

Besides the stupa, this paper describes the fragment of the 
Eighth Edict of Asoka which was found in Sopara at the time 
the sfciipa was opened. It also gives an account of the curious 
symbols and inscriptions which are carved on the top of Padana 
Hill, in SUsette, about twenty miles south of Sopara. The chief 
of these Padana remains belong to about the same age as the 
Sopara stupa, and are connected with it by the old Buddhist story 
of Puma, the merchant, and apostle of Sopara. 

The Frontispiece is taken from Scene 32, Ajanta Cave XVII,, 
as it shows the begging bowl of Gautama. This painting illustrates 
the following story from the Mahavastuavadana of Nepala : — 

When, after he had attained to perfect knowledge, Gautama 
went to Kapilavastu, his wife, Yaao-dhara, richly dressed and 
ornamented, sent some sweetmeats to Gautama by their son 
Rtihula, and told him that so long as he stayed in Kapilavastu she 
would send him a daily supply of food. * Gautama refused her offer, 
observing that in the same way she had enticed him in a former 
birth, the Sringi Riai Jataka, the story of which he then proceeds 

to narrate, 

* 

BHAGVANLAL INDRAJI. 

Kalbadeui, Bombay, 7th November 1882. 
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sopArA and padana. 



This paper treats of two gronps of antiquarian remains. One of 
these groups was found in and near the ancient city of Sopara, 
about five miles north of Bassein and thirty-seven miles north of 
Bonabay. The other group belongs to Padana Hill, a great block 
of trap in Salsette, about fifteen miles north of Bombay. 

In December 1881, 1 received from Mr. James M. Campbell, Com- 
piler of the Borribay Gazetteer, some notes on remains at Sopara, and 
a rough sketch of a mound locally known as Buruda R&jacha KillA, 
that is, the Fort of the Basket-Making King. These notes and the 
sketch had been obtained through the kindmess of Mr.W. B. Mulock, 
the Collector of Thana, whose exertions, during the past year, have 
brought to light a large number of inscribed Silhara land grant 
stones and other early Hindu remains. 

Finding from the rough sketch that the Buruda Raja's fort was 
much like a stilpa, the desire overtook me of seeing Soparii, a name 
which, under slightly varying forms, occurs in the Nasik, Junnar, 
Karle, and Nanaghat inscriptions, but about which nothing has . 
yet been written. On the seventh of February I went with Mr. 
Campbell to Sopara. We found three short inscriptions from a small 
hill to the south-west of the town known as Vakala or Brahma 
Tekdi, saw several other remains, and satisfied ourselves that the 
Buruda King's fort was a stupa, and that Sopara was rich in 
objects of antiquarian interest. At our first hurried visit of one 
day we had not time to open the stiipa or to make a detailed search. 
We therefore returned to SoparA during the Easter holidays (April 
7 — 10) to make further inquiries and with the special object of open- 
ing the stupa. During the four days we stayed at Sopara we opened 
the stiipa and made a careful search for ancient remains. 

Sop&ra is a large village in the Bassein sub-division of the Th&na 
district. It lies about thirty-seven miles north of Bombay, and three 

* I am indebted to Mr. Batirdm Durgdram, B. A., for much help in preparing 
this paper for the press. 
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and a half miles south-west of the Virar station on the Baroda railway. * 
It appears as a holy city in Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jain books, 
and as a wealthy city and emporium in Aparanta or the Konkana 
from B. c. 250 to about a.d. 1500. About the middle of the thii-d 
centuiy before Christ, Asoka sent to Aparanta one of his missionaries, 
Dhammarakhita (Sk. Dharmarakshita) the Yona or Yavana, that is 
the Greek or Baktrian. This missionary is said to have preached the 
Buddhist faith to 70,000 hearers, of whom a thousand men and more 
than a thousand women, all of them Kshatriyas, entered the priest- 
hood.^ Aparanta included, I believe, all the coast country from 
Navsari to Gokarna. It was bounded on the west by the sea and on 
the east generally by the Sahyadris, though perhaps at times it in- 
cluded a little of the Deccan." Of all this coast Sopara was the 
capital.* It was the chief city as early as the time of Asoka, as in it 
were engraved his rock edicts, a fragment of which was found in 
April 1882, and will hereafter be noticed in detail. I believe Dhamma- 
rakhita made Sopara the centre of his missionary efforts, and that 
it was from Sopara that Buddhism spread over Western India.* 
It is worthy of note that Dhammarakhita was a Yona or Yavana ; 
and Asoka's choice of him as missionary to Aparanta seems to show 
that there was at that time a Yavana element in the population of 
the western coast. In Asoka's time there was a Yavana ruler in 
Surashtra or Kathiawar, with which Aparanta was closely connected 
by sea.* And in the first century after Christ the Junnar and Karle 



1 Tumour's Mah&wansb, 71, 73. The text runs : — 

*■ Tath&parftntakcLn Yonan Dhammarakhitan&makfin. 
* * * * # 

Gantv&par^ntak&n Thero Yonako Dhammarakhito. 
Aggikhandhopaman Suttan Eathetva Janamajjhago. 
So Sattati Sahass&n'.F^ne Tattha Sam&gate. 
Dhamm&mata Mapayisi Dhamm^dhammesu Eowido. 
Puris&nan Sahassancha Itthiyocha Tatodhikft. 
Ehattiy&nan Kul&yewa Nikkhamitwana Fabbajun.' 

' Indian Antiquary, VII. 269. 

8 The explanation of the word Aparftnta in the Yadava Eosha, ^TTO'^rTT^ 
Ml^ir^lt^ ^ ^^<4^K^ : Beems to show that Surparaka was the chief place 

in Apar&nta. Mallin&tha's commentary on verse 53, Baghuvamfa, Canto iv. 

^ It is curious to find the French friar Jordanus, 1500 years later (a. d. 
1320) writing of ^ Supera' as an important Christian missionary centre. 
Yule's Mirabilia Y. Mr. J. M. Campbell. 

• Indian Antiquary, VII. 257. 
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cave inscriptions record gifts by Yavanas who had Indian names 
and were apparently settled in India.* 

Like several other places Sopara is honoured in Buddhist books as 
the birth-place of Gautama Buddha in one of his previous births, and 
as having been visited by Grautama during his last and greatest 
appearance on earth. Buddhist writera say that in one of his former 
births Gautama Buddha was Bodhisat Supparaka," and that at the 
request of Punna (Sk. Pilrna), the son of a slave girl who had risen 
to be one of the chief merchants of Sopara (Siirparaka), Gautama 
came to Sopara and had a temple built there in his honour. In the 
neighbourhood of Sopara he converted to Buddhism a Brahmanical 
sage named VakkalJ, who lived on the Musalaka hill, and five hundred 
widows, to whom he gave his nails and some of his hair as relics, over 
which they built a stupa, which was called the Widows' Stiipa or 
the Yakula Stupa. While at Sopara Guutama also converted to 
his faith two powerful Naga kings, Krishna* and Guutama, who 
lived in the sea and harassed Sopara.* 

Brahmanical writings also speak of Siirparaka as a holy place. 
The Mahabharata mentions that while visiting various places on the 
western coast, Arjuna, the third of the Pandava brothers, came to the 
very holy Surparaka.® From there, crossing a little inlet of the sea, 
he reached a famous forest where in times of yore the gods had per- 
formed austerities and pious kings had offered sacrifices. There he 
saw the altar of Richika's son, the foremost of bowmen, surrounded 
by crowds of ascetics, and worthy of worship by the pious. He saw 
the holy and pleasant shrines of Yasu, of the Marudganas, of Ashvin, 
Vaivasvat, Aditya, Kubera, Indira, Vishnu, Savitri, Vibhu, Bhava, 

^ ArchsBological Survey of Western India, No. X., 82, 43, 55, 

* Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, 13. The Mah&wanso calls it Supp^rakapat- 
tanam where Vijaya (b. c. 540 ?) landed. (Turnour, 46.) 

3 The Kanheri or Krishnagiri Hill, with the celebrated Buddhist caves, 
fifteen miles south-east of Sop&r^, perhaps takes its name from this N^ga king 
Krishna. 

* Legend of Pdma in Bumouf's Introduction a I'Histoire du Buddhisme 
Indien, 235—274. I should not here fail to record my obligations to Dr. 
DaCunha and Mr. Campbell for explaining to me the French original. 

.» Mah^bhArata (Bom. Ed.) Vanaparva, Chap. CXYIII. The Calcutta 
Edition has Surppftraka. The Harivamsa, (Chap. 39, verse 28, and Chap. 40, 
verse 39,) calls it Surpparaka, 500 boWs (3,000 feet) broad and 500 arrows 
(1,500 feet) high, the height being, I believe, in consonance with the idea of 
Sanskrit poets that the palaces of large cities touched, nay, supported the sky.- 
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Chandra, Divakara, Varuna, the Sadhyaganas, Dhdtri, the Pitris, 
Rudra with Ganas, Sarasvati, Siddhagana, and other holy gods. 
He gave clothes and jewels to Brahmanas, returned to Sfirparaka, 
and from Surparaka went with his brothers by sea to the famous 
Prabhasa, or Somnatha Pattana in South Kathiawar. I have no 
doubt this Surparaka is Sopara. The fact that it is reckoned 
among the holy places on the western coast, and that Arjuna, 
coming from the south, is said to have gone from Surparaka to 
Prabhasa, prove to my mind that the ancient Surparaka is. the 
present Sopara.^ 

Jain writers also mention Sopara. Their mythical king Sripala 
married Tilakasundari, the daughter of king Mahasena of Sopara- 
kanagari.'* The well-known Jain priest and writer JinaprabhasAri, 
who flourished in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and compiled his work from old stories and personal observation, 
mentions Soparaka as one of the eighty-four holy places of the Jains. 
He notices that during the lifetime of that saint it had an image of 
Bishabhadeva, the first mythical Tirthankara.* Of the eighty-four 
Jain sects or gachchhas^ one is called Sorparaka gachchha, or the 
sect which originated in Sopara.* 

Western Jndia cave inscriptions contain six references to Sopara. 
A Karle inscription of the beginning of the first century after Christ 
records a gift of money to make a pillar by Satimita, son of Nanda 
and nephew and disciple of the reverend Dhamutariya from Sopa- 

•il '■' " ■■— ' " ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ —-_■■■■■■ — , , ,■■-■■ I ■ ■ ■ _ — - I - ■ - — - W ' ' ' ■ " 

^ Though. I have no hesitation in identifying SopArd with Siirpflraka, I do 
not quite see what place of firahmanical celebrity near SopAr^ is situated in a 
forest, reached from Sopfird by crossing a small arm of the sea, and has an* 
altar of Jamadagni and shrines of Brahmanical gods and sacred bathing 
places, tirthas. The legend of Purna mentions a place apparently near Sop&rA 
where five hundred Brfihmanical Rishis lived whom Budd ha converted to his 
faith. — (Bumouf's Introduction a I'Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, 265.) 
Perhaps this may be the place mentioned in the great epic as situated 
somewhere in the Kanheri forest, a tract which still requires to be carefully 
explored. 

' SrlpAlacharita, Chap. III. The Jains still regard SopAr^ as holy, and not 
a few visit it as a place of pilgrimage. Some broken carved stones in Sonarbh&t, 
about 200 yards south of the Kama Kunda (see below p. 281 ) mark the site 
of one of the old Jain temples. 

' The text is '^PTr^ sff^'cT^flrt" ^^K^^*^. 

♦ List of 84 Jain gachchhas or sects. 
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raka.^ Usliavadata, the son-in-law of the Kshatrapa Nahap&na, 
records in a Nasik cave inscription, in the beginning of the first 
centnry after Christ, the gift of a rest-house with four doors and 
fonr verandahs, and an almshouse in Sorparaga. The same inscrip- 
tion mentions another gift of 32,000 cocoa palms in Nanagola 
village to the mendicants of the Charaka order who lived in Rama- 
th^ha in Sorparaga." About the same time a Nanaghat inscription 
records the excavation of a cistern by one Govindadasa of Soparaya.' 
A little later, about the middle of the first century after Christ, 
inscription XII., in a cistern recess marked No. YII. in the Kanheri 
caves, records the gift of a cistern by the worshipper Samika, a 
mei^chant of Soparaka ; and, about the end of the second century 
inscription V. in Kanheri Cave III. records the gift of something in 
the district or dhdra of Soparaka. This ends the list of early Indian 
references to Sopara. 

Among foreign references the earliest and the most important is 
its identification with the Ophir of Solomon, made by Benfey and 
Reinaud. The point has been ably discussed by these and other 
scholars. I need only remark that the antiquarian remains found 
at Sopara strengthen the identification of Benfey and Reinaud.* 
The Greek geographer Ptolemy, about the middle of the second cen- 
tary after Christ, has, among the Ariake ports, a Supara between Nusa- 
ripa (Naosari) and Simylla (Chemuda ?) which is very probably our 

^ This inscription has been effaced and another carved below a small round 
hole which has been cut into the pillar. The later inscription may be translat- 
ed, * The gift of a pillar containing relics by S&timita, nephew of the reverend 
Dhamutariya from Sop&raka.' It seems from this that Dhamutariya died 
after the pillar and the first inscription were carved; that a hole was 
cut into the pillar, and relics wpre placed in the hole and the inscription 
changed. See my K4rle Cave Inscriptions VIII. and IX. in Arch. Sur. X. 32. 

' NAsik Inscription XIII. 

8 Mnaghat Inscription VIII. TheN^n^ghAt is in the Sahy4dri hills about 
half-way between the north-eastern and the south-eastern lines of the Peninsula 
railwaj^. It was the old highway of trade between Faithana, the capital of the 
Deccanand SopArA. I trust, at an early date, to have a paper on the Nan&ghAt 
inscriptions ready for publication. Cf . Bombay Qazetter, XIV. 287 — 291. 

* Benfey in McCrindle's Periplus 127 ; Reland in Bitter's Erdkunde Asien, 
VIII. Pt. 2,386 ; Eeinaud Memoir Sur 1' Inde, 222. Sir Henry Yule (Cathay, I. 227) 
considers the connection between Ophir and SopArd plausible. A summary of 
the chief views held on the position of Ophir is given in the Bombay Qazetteei', 
XV. 317. 
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Sopara.^ About a hundred years later (a. d. 247) the author of the 
Periplus of the Erythreean sea notices Ouppara as a local mart 
between Barugaza or Broach and Kalliena or Kalyan.* 

In the sixth century (545) the Greek merchant and monk Kosmas 
Indikopleustes has a doubtful reference to Sopara under the name 
of Sibor near Kalliana.' In the beginning of the tenth century (915) 
the Arab traveller Macudi mentions Subara along with Th^na and 
Saimur as coast towns where the Lar dialect was spoken.* About 
forty years later, the Persian travellers Ibn Haukal and Al Istakhri 
place Surbarah and Surabaya between Cambay and Sanjan, perhaps 
confusing it with Ulpar near Surat." At the beginning of the 
eleventh century the Arab geographer and traveller Al Biruni (1030) 
calls it Subara, and restores it to its right place, forty-eight miles 
south of Sanjan and forty north of Thana.® 

About sixty years later, A. d. 1094 (Saka 1016), in the grant of the 
Silhara king Anantadeva, exemption from tolls, at the ports of 
Sristhanaka, Nagapura, Surpparaka, and Chemuli, was granted to 
ships belonging to two brothers, Bhabhana and Dhanama, the minis- 
ters of Anantadeva.' About the middle of the twelfth century 
(a. d. 1135 — 1145) Sopara (Surparaka) had the honour of sending 
the Konkana delegate, -Tejakantha, to a literary congress held 
in Kashmir. The Konkana king who sent Tejakantha is named 
Aparaditya.* About the middle of the twelfth century the African 

1 Bertins* Ptolemy, 198. 
' GeographiaB Veteris Scripfcores, I. 30. 

3 Kosmas Indikopleustes quoted in Yule*s Cathay, I. CLXXVIII. This and 
the three following references I owe to the kindness of Mr. Campbell. 
* EUiot and Dowson, I. 24. Prairies d' Or, I. 254, 381. 
» Elliot and Dowson, 1. 30, 34. 

« Eeinaud's Fragments, 121 ; Elliot and Dowson, I. 6Q, 
' Indian Antiquary, IX. 38. 

s Journal B. B. R. A. S., XII. Extra Number CXV. Dr. BOhler (ditto 52) 
seems to identify this AparAditya with the Apar&ditya of the Parel and ThAna 
stone inscriptions which are dated Saka 1109 (a. d. 1187). Mr. Telang (Ind. 
Ant., IX. 44,) has doubted the correctness of Dr. Biihler's identification. The 
kindness of Mr. Mulock enables me to settle the point. During the current 
year Mr. Mulock has collected and placed at my disposal fifteen Silhfira stone 
inscriptions which throw much light on several unknown periods of North 
Konkana Silhdra history. From these materials I am preparing a paper which 
I hope, ere long, to have the honour of laying before the Society. One of these 
stones, found in the village of Chfinjeh, near Urana, in the island of KaranjA, 
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geographer Al Idrisi describes Subara as a mile and a half from 
the sea, a very well-peopled city with a great trade, one of the 
emporiums of India.^ In 1322 the traveller and missionary Friar 
Jordanus went from Thana to ' Supera ' on his way to Broach. He 
brought with him and buried the bodies of his four companions 
who had been killed by the Musalmans of Thana. There would 
seem to have been Christians at that time in SoparS, as the friars 
are said to have been buried in a church, and Jordanus is said to 
have made many converts.* 

In the fifteenth century, with the rest of the Thana coast, Sopara 
seems to have passed to the Musalman rulers of Ahmadabad. Early 
in the sixteenth century the building of the Musalman fort of Bassein, 
and later, under the Portuguese ^ the establishment at Bassein of the 
Court of the General of the North took from Sopara its former 
importance.® Of several coins I collected at Sopara about ten were 
of Shah Jahan (a. d. 1625 — 1658). They were square in shape, made 
of white metal, and bore the legend of Shah Jahan in Persian. I 
believe these coins were perhaps struck at Sopara to replace the 
Portuguese white metal coins, which were current in this part of the 
country. I may mention that except here I have never found a 
white metal Moghal coin. (Plate II., fig 9.) 

These references prove that from b. c. 250 to about the end of 
the fifteenth century Sopara was not only a place of sanctity, 



records a grant by king AparAditya in Saka 1060 (a. d. 1138). This Urana 
AparMitya is different from the Aparfiditya of the Parol and Thkna stones 
(a. d. 1187). Between the two Apar^dityas come two kings, Haripdla,. whoso 
name occurs in two unpublished stone inscriptions, dated Saka 1072 (a-, d. 1150) 
and 1076 (a. d. 1153), and Mallik&rjuna, whose name occurs in two other 
unpublished stone inscriptions dated Saka 1078 and 1082 (a. d. 1156 and 
1160). As Dr. Biihler fixes Mankha's date between A. d. 1135 and 1145, there 
seems no doubt that the Aparaditya mentioned in Mankha's book is the first 
or Urana AparAditya and not the second or Parol and Th&na Apar&ditya. 
1 Jaubert's Idrisi, I. 171 ; Elliot and Dowson, I. 85. 

* Mirabilia, "VI., VII. An extract from Dr. W. Germann's Thomas Christen, 
187, kindly supplied by the Rev. H. Bochum, S.J., places this beyond doubt, 
and shows that the SopArA church was dedicated to St. Thomas. 

^ In 1500 the MirAt-i-Ahmadi has a doubtful reference to SopftrA under the 
form Sorab, which is mentioned as a Konkana port trading with Gujar&t. — 
Bird's Mirdt4'Ahmadiy 129. 
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but was one of the leading cities and trade centres on the western 
coast of India. 

The following statement shows the different forms under which 
the name Sop^ri occurs : — 



AUTHORITY. 




Suryodgamanasutra 

Mahawanso 

Legend of Puriaa , 

Yadavakosha 

Mahabharata (Bom. Ed.) 
Srikanthacharita ........... 

Srtpalacharita 

Jinaprabhasuri 

Karle Inscription 

Kanheri Inscriptions 

List of 84 Grachchhas . . . 

Nasik Inscription 

Nanaghat Inscription . . . , 
Mahabharata (Cal. Ed.) . 

Ptolemy 

Periplns 

Kosmas 

Silhdra Copper-plate 

Ma9udi 

Ibn Haukal 

Al Istakhri 

AlBiruni 

Al Idrisi 

Jordanus 






/ 
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Suppai-aka. 
Supparakapatianam. 
Surparaka. 
, Surparaka. 

Surparaka. 

Soparakanagari. 

Soparaka. 

Sorparaka. 

Sorparaga. 

Soparaya. 

Surpparaka. 

Supara. 

Ouppara. 

Sibor (?) 

Surpparaka. 

Subara. 

Surabaya. 

Surb^rah. 

Subara. 

Supera. 



The modem village or country town which stands on the site of 
the old city is called Sopara. It lies on the west bank of a ci-eek or 
back water which winds between the railway bridge on the Bassein 
creek and the Vaitarna. Though Soparst is no longer a port, the old 
landing-place is still shown on a low mound about fifty yards east 
of the Bhatela lake to the east of the town. The part of the 
creek near Sopara is still called the Sopara creek, and at high 
tide boats of from ten to twelveStons still pass, within a mile of the 
town, both from the Vaitarna and the Bassein creek. 

Sopara has about 2,000 people and 600 houses. Of the people 
the^ class which has the most markedly local character are the 
Samvedi Brahmanas, who number about 4,000 in Sopftra and the 
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neighbouring villages. They live as husbandmen and know nothing 
of the Sastras. They can be readily distinguished from the 
other inhabitants by their pentagonal faces and muscular frames. 
They have sixteen Gotras or family stocks, and four sub- 
divisions, Naik (Sk. N^yaka, leader), Vajhe (Sk. Upadhyaya, priest), 
Joshi (Sk. Jyotishi,' astrologer), and Bhat&re (Sk. Bhakta- 
kara (?), cook or cultivator). Besides the Hindu Samvedis there 
are others of the same caste who were converted to Christianity by 
the Portuguese. They are locally known as Kirastaun (f^f^tTI^) , but 
in their surnames, dress, manners, and some religious practices they 
do not differ from their Hindu brethren. Another class of people 
who seem to have been long settled in Sopar^ are the BhandAris, 
or palm- juice drawers, a strong sturdy set of men. The rest of 
the upper class Hindus are probably more recent settlers, Lada 
Vanis from Cambay, Palshe Brahmanas from the Deccan, and 
Srimali Vanis and Br&hmanas from G-ujarat. The Musalmans are 
an important class at Sopara. There is among them a strong trace of 
the NAita or foreign element introduced by the Arab and Persian 
refugees and merchants who settled on the west coast of India 
chiefly between the eighth and the thirteenth centuries. 

Old Sopara spread far beyond the present town. The exact area 
cannot be made out, but the remains show that buildings stretched 
about a mile from east to west over modem Sopara and the neigh- 
bouring village of Gas. As in the modem town, most of the houses 
of old Sopara must have been built of wood, which when ruined 
leave no trace except their foundation plinths. It is this which 
at first sight gives SopSra so modem an air, but in various places 
examination brings to light sculptured and dressed stones, pieces of 
broken images and large old bricks, and, besides these, the surest sign 
of an old city, an extensive provision for storing water. Of seven 
reservoirs the four largest are the Bhatela, Chakrala, Kh&re or 
Sirmoli, and Gas lakes, the last a great sheet of water 800 yards long 
by 120 broad, with two cross dams. Besides these reservoirs or lakes 
there are three old ponds or hundas, and several old wells. The Jcundaa 
are HAmakunda, Pokarana, and Bogha Tirtha. Of these Bamakunda 
is the most important, and though much filled with earth, eleven 
stone steps may still be seen. On its banks are some Brahmanical 
sculptures of about the eleventh or twelfth century. The pool, or 
kunda, is still regarded as holy. It is the ' R&matiiiha in 
^orp&raga ' mentioned in N&sik Care Inscription XIII. Pokara^a is 

B 
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a square reservoir built of dressed stones with steps on all four sides. 
BogM Tirtha, also called Bud Talavdi, though now much filled with 
earth, seems to have been a well-built stone-lined reservoir. 

The Antiquities of Sop&ra come under four heads : — 

I. A fragment of the VTIIth of Asoka's Edicts . 

II. Inscribed stones at Yakklk or Brahmit Hill. 

III. A brick Buddhist stiipa. 

rV. Sculptures at the Chakresvar temple. 

I. The Asoka Bock Edict* The most important discovery 
that has yet been made at Sopara is a broken block of basalt bearing 
a fragment of one of Asoka's edicts. The stone was found near the 
BhAtela pond to the east of the town close to the old landing-place. 
It appears to be a fragment of a large block of • basalt. It has the 
remains of six lines in the Asoka character, which, when compared 
with other copies of Asoka's edicts, proved to be part of the 
eighth edict. Plate I. gives a copy of the inscription. The dark 
letters are those preserved on the Sopara stone, the other letters 
are filled from the Gim&r and other edicts. The copy shows that the 
&agment is about one-third of the original edict. 

The fourteen or fifteen edicts of Asoka which have been discovered 

• 

in Gim&r, Kapuredi-gadi, Kalsi, Dhauli, and Jaugadd^ have always 
been found in a group. In no case have separate edicts been found. 
For this reason I think that a complete set of edicts was inscribed 
in or near Sopara. After this fragment was discovered I made a 
careful search on the banks of the Bhatel4 pond. Many blocks of 
basalt were examined, some of them loose, others built into Musalman 
tombs, but on none of them were there traces of an inscription.^ 
There is no large single rock near Sopara suited for engraving a 

^ B&la Miah, the police paUl of Peldr, about five xnilest east of Sop&rft» told 
me that he believed the inscribed stone had lately been left near the BhSteld. 
pond by some one who had charge of the stone and had broken it, and was 
afraid his carelessness would be found out. This agrees with a story which many 
of the people of Sopftrft tell, that about ten years ago there was a large stone 
covered with letters near the brick aPdipa ; that an Assistant Collector ordered 
the pcM of Sop&rft to take special care of the stone, but that within the last 
fire or six years the stone has disappeared. Much inquiry has since been made 
at Sop&rA, but no trace of this stone has been found. This stone may have had 
part of the Asoka edicts, but it is also possible that a minute examination of 
the Mosalm&n and Christian buildings in the neighbourhood may bring to 
light some more fragments. 
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set of edicts. The fragment fonnd seems to show that the edicts 
were engraved on the large blocks of basalt which are common in the 
neighbourhood of Sopara, and that the blocks were bnilt together 
like a wall or a face of rock. In time the blocks must have got 
separated, and then have been broken by the people for their petty- 
wants, or have been used by Musalm^ or Christian builders. 

The fragment preserved is the lower left hand comer of the eighth 
edict. A narrow strip of the face of the stone on the extreme left has 
been broken off and has carried with it the first letters of three lines. 
All that remains are the beginnings of six lines. On filling in the 
missing letters of these six lines from the edicts as found at Gimar, 
Kalsi, Kapuredi-gadi, Dhauli, and Jaugada, each line when entire 
seems to have contained from fifteen to twenty letters. From this 
it would seem that three four top lines have been lost, and that the 
original edict consisted of nine or ten lines. In the seventh 
line six letters seem to have been omitted at the first engraving, and 
to have been entered by the engraver in smaller size above the line. 
The form of the letters and the language of the inscription resemble 
the Gimar edict. As at Gimir the letter r is used instead of the H" 
of the Kalsi, Dhauli, and Jaugada edicts. 

To show what is missing in this fragment I give the transcripts of 
the edict from Gimar, Ksilsi, Kapuredi-gadi, Dhauli, and Jaugada, the 
last from a photograph kindly sent me by General Cunningham, the 
others as taken by myself from the originals. The numbers show 
the lines of the original inscriptions. 



12 
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I wotdd offer the following translation of this edict : — 

" For long, kings have started on pleasure tours where were (which 
consisted of) the chase and other such amusements. For this reason 
a religious tour was started by the ten-yeare-installed king Fiyadasi 
(Sk. Priyadarsi), dear to the gods, who had reached true 
knowledge. In which (tour) this ha{)pens : Visiting and making gifts 
to Brahmanas and to Buddhist monks, visiting old men, making gifts 
of gold, looking after the land and the people, giving instruction in 
religion and making inquiries as to (the state of) religion. By such 
means this (religious tour) becomes a source of great delight in 
other parts (of the dominions) of king Fiyadasi (Sk. Priyadarsi) 
dear to the gods. " 

In support of this translation I would offer the following 
remarks : — 

«Tf^^rnt 3Tcrt Sk. 3Tfrr3rprn=pfTr * for long,' ' a long time since.' 
Prof. Kern gives in Sanskrit 3!J?f^JT% ^pff^ * in past times,' but 
this is unnecessary as the accusative of apr^f is an accusative of time 
referring to Sfqi^ in the sense of * till,' thus a^<hI-HH'<^C ^Tf^ (^tK^l^ t 
^Rrj:. like'?!^ ^ift^ qft^ flTT. 

n^sTpft — The Kalsi edict has here \m^\ f^ which would show that 
^cfMr Rr^ was a term commonly used for a king.^ R^K^Irlt Sk 
f^lKifprf * on pleasure tours,' Kap. has ^tfTT^H^ STPT—where the ^r 
is, I think, a mistake of the engraver for (^, the two letters 
being closely alike, and qpf also in Dhauli which has R^M^frf 
^\^ is redundant, meaning * named,' * called.' 

oiqni ^^* •^^if^S" Kalsi and Dhauli have fti*|f3)« and Kap. j^- 
Pl5 all of which stand for Sanskrit ftr^Eftj:, a synonym for 
-^^|R<^ : in the sense of * started,' *went out.' qr^ probably Sansk. 
3T^» Kap. has arcf which is no doubt 3T^. Dhauli, too, appears to 
have had sm as the first letter 3T is distinct. K&lsi has f|^ which 
also must stand for ff in the sense of ^^, The K!achchhi word for 
* here ' is still f|^. 

ydlR^'fl is I think a mistake of the engraver for q dlfi^ l ^fl . Kalsi 
has tflr^nf^ for Sansk. fS^Pr, a word which much resembles the 
present Kachchhi word for * such ' ^. Kap. has ^'^^TFI^ and Dhauli 
t?ftHlPr both for Sansk. |g^|||q. 
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ar^ Sk. 3?5^. Kalfli has JJJ, whicli is the same the ar being 
dropped. Kap. has 3PT^ but Dhatdi F^ for Sansk. H^ in the 
present tense, which would seem to show that pleasure tours were 
still in vogue at the time Priyadarsi wrote. After j^ Dhauli 
and Jaugadlb have «f, which I think an expletive. 

^ Sk. rTcT. Kalsi and Dhauli omit %, but Kap. has ^, and Jaugadi 
& both for rra;; Wr[^ is used herej in the sense of cT^ni, ^ti^Ifr^ * for 
that reason' or 'therefore.* The meaning is that because the pleasure 
tours of former kings, which principally consisted of the chase and 
other such amusements, were a source of annoyance to the people, 
and caused loss of animal life, for that reason king Priyadarsi 
started a religious tour. 

arqfq" Sk. aT?Tn% in the sense of ' was started.' ELalsi and Sop^r4 
have instead Pn^P^TT which appears to stand for Sanskrit R«^*||'^<Tr. 
Kap. has f^fpr and Dhauli R'lSn^ for Sansk. PK^PT- Gimar is 
the only edict which has ar^Tl^ which on the analogy of Rr^p»nT^T?Tr 
and Prrwf^ must be taken with ^rt'^lf^ and not with ?f<ftf^ as 
Messrs. Kern .and Senart have done reading Pr for |^, though none 
of the five has an Anusvara. I must therefore read ^f^lfir^f in 
the sense of * by one who has reached true knowledge.' I especially 
differ from these two great scholars in this point, as the I^^STft^ of 
Kalsi and Sopara, the R^'iPi of Kap. .and (^rgPr of Dhauli which 
are used for BT^rnT of Gimar mean * started' or * was started' and go 
with ^T^nTRIT and not with ^rtlffcf assuming there was an Anusvara. 
Another difficulty if ^Mt\fk is adopted and f^n^ or Rlfli^HI taken 
with it, is that ^TT^TPTT has no verb. The * behold ' of M. Senart 
and * began ' of Prof, Kern are mere additions, there being nothing 
in the original for which they stand. The only difficulty I feel is 
about ^^T^pTpfrfr: H'l;. in the nominative case, where, according to 
my reading of the passage, the Sanskrit idiom would require ^^- 
'flfW^T ^nrr. This must have been a Prakrit idiom. 

tlfn^f Sansk. ^f^f|«^f may mean * of old men ' or * of the Theras' 
(Seniors). That the former meaning is intended, appears from J^rt* 
in Kap. and Sopargl, ^rrt" ia Dhauli and Jaugadji, and ft>fFf in 
K&lsi, all of which stand for f^T^f j and we know that Asoka several 
times inculcates respect to old men in his edicts. fliMMf^l^^^ITT 
Sk. flr^sfffrf^rbrpf means * gifts of gold.' It seems here to have some 
technical ritualistic meaning. 
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^TTTW f ^TTO Wt means looking after the country and the 
people. 

d<lM^I is a little difficult. Kalsi and Kap. have rrStcpTT. I believe 
it stands for rlJTRni^ ' by such means.' 

^^<Pl may mean, * producing repeated desire' or * producing 
great desire.' It is a Bahuvrihi compound attributive to ^4*fr^ 
and may be dissolved into ^fft ift^t^f OT; or it may be an adverb 
^^tl^^ t*< I "^^ * so as to produce great pleasure.' Dhauli and 
JaugadH have ^'^ aTpTt?l% for r^ ^^jiliicj where arPR^pir refers to the 
collective notion of all that Priyadarsi does in his religious' tour. 

HPt 3T& Sk. HT^ apq* * in other parts (of his dominions),' that is, 
other than the part he visits at a particular time. 

The sense of the edict is that while the pleasure tours of 
former kings were disliked by the people on account of the forced 
labour, the exactions, the loss of animal life, and the general oppres- 
sion with which they were attended, Priyadarsl's religious tours 
were so popular that, when he went to one part of his kingdom, the 
people of other parts considered the place where the king was 
touring highly fortunate, and longed to see hinn , come to their part 
of his realm. 



A. A 



n. Vakaia or Brahmatekdi, the second object of anti- 
quarian interest in Sop&r&, is a basalt hillock about a mile south- 
west of G&s village ; it stretches from north to south, sloping gently 
westward, and ending towards the east in a steep rocky face. The 
hillock is thickly overgrown with karand (Oarissa Carandas) bushes, 
with here and there some brab-palm and rdyan (Mimusops Indica) 
trees. At the foot of one large rdyan tree are pieces of the pedestal 
of a medieval image later than the eleventh century. Brahmatekdi, 
one of the names of the hill, suggests that the image may have 
been of BrahmS. Near this rdyan tree is a flat level space where 
Brahmanas are fed in the discharge of vows and during scares 
caused by the outbreak of epidemic diseases. To the east of the hill 
is a small pond known as the Yakftlft pond, from which the 
name of the hill is popularly derived. To the south-west is an old 
well called YisdUl which is regarded as holy. At some distance to 
the west are twalaige ponds much filled with silt, whose beds are 
tilled during the hot weather. Further west, covered with brash 
wood, is Nirmal hill, with a modern temple of Sankarftchliya. 
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The chief objects of interest found on the Vakal& hill are four 
inscribed blocks of basalt, the letters much resembling those used in 
the fi-agment of the Asoka edict.* The inscriptions are all of the same 
age, and consist of personal names in the genitive case. (Plate II.) 

Inscription I. was found a little to the north of the large rdyan 
tree, on a block of undressed basalt in shape an irregular hexagon^ 
eighteen inches long and eighteen inches high. It lay by the side 
of several other blocks of basalt, which looked as if they had been 
arranged in a circle somewhat like a south Indian tomb. The 
inscribed stone lay to the east of the circle, close to it, and 
apparently belonging to it. The stone was partly buried, but the 
inscribed side was exposed. The letters are distinct and well 
preserved. 

Transcript, 

Sanskrit. 

Translation, 
Of Satrumardana. 

Note, — Satmmardana is a man's name. It is a name likely to have been 
used by one of the warrior classes, meaning ' killer of enemies.' 

Inscription II, was found on a block of basalt three feet long 
by two broad, about fifty yards to the west of the former stone. 
It was half buried and only three letters were . at first visible. 
The letters are distinct, large, and well preserved. 

Transcript. 
Sanskrit. 

Translation. 

Of Data (Sk. Datta) the daughter of Bhlma. 

Note, — From the feminine form of the genitive the word Dat& seems to be 
the name of a woman. 

Inscription III. was cut on a similar undressed block of basalt, 
about two feet broad, two and a half long and two feet high, which 
was found in Gas village, in front of the house of a S^mvedi 

, ^ The only letter which differs in form from the letters of the A^oka inscrip- 
tion is ^. 
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Eorastin. Though now lying in Gas village and used as a bathing 
and washing stone, according to the owner's story, it was brought 
from Yakalfi hill. The inscription, which consists of three large 
distinct letters, is of the same age as the two other inscriptions. 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 
Of Badhu. 

Note. — From the feminine form of the genitive the word seems to be a 
woman's name. 

Inscriptions IV. and V. are cut on two sides of an irregular 

block of basalt, about a foot and a half across and a foot and a half 

high, which lies in Gas village, in front of the dwelling of B&b Naik, 

a Samvedi Brahmana. The owner of the house states that this 

stone was brought from the old pond at the eastern base of 

Vak&ia hill. 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 
Of Kalavada, a Kotta. 

Note^ — Koda (Sk. Kotta) is I belieye a tribal name, and KalavAda the name 
of a man. About the time of this inscription the Koda tribe seems to have 
been widely spread over India. A coin, which I brought from S&h&ranpore for 
the late Dr. BhAu Bflji, has Kdda^a engraved on both sides in letters much 
resembling the letters of this inscription. (Plate II., fig. 10.) At the end of the 
second century after Christ a Kotta king was reigning in Upper India. Skan- 
dagupta's inscription .on the AllahUb^id pillar states that he punished the scion 
of a Kotta family in Fifttaliputra. ^ This would show that the Kottas were 
ruling in India for nearly 300 years. 

Inscription V. is cut on the other side of the same stone as Inscrip- 
tion IV. The letters are worn and somewhat dim. 

* This verse has not hitherto been properly rendered. It reads ^"^ffif^^ . 
%^ <jriSj>^^ 9^^n^^ ^fhr?Tr, that is * (by whom)* while playing in PushpA. 
vhaya, * (PAtaliputra) the scion of the Kotta family was, as it were, punished*' 
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Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 
Of Ugradevft. 

Note. — From the feminine form of the genitive the word seems to be a 
woman's name. I cannot account for these two inscriptions being cut on the 
same stone except by supposing that the inscription originally cut became 
useless and was slightly defaced, and a second inscription out on the other 
side. 

The fact that five inscripticms, three of them bearing the names 
of women, and two of them bearing the names of men, all in 
the genitive case, have been found in the Vakala hill calls for 
explanation. As noticed above, Inscription I. is cut on a stone 
which lay close to a circle of undressed blocks of basalt, and appa- 
rently belonged to it. This seems to show that the circle is connected 
with Satrumardana, whose name is carved on the stone in the 
genitive case, and that in the same way the other inscribed stones 
originally belonged to other circles. Though the meaning of theso 
circles of undressed stones is not certain they seem to be memorial 
circles, probably tombs. One of them was opened but yielded 
nothing except some enamelled pieces of earthenware. Two other 
circles on the hill top were also opened, but after digging two feet 
below the surface, the work was stopped, as the ground was a mass 
of large blocks of stone which seemed never to have been moved. 

These circles may have been empty memorial tombs, or the 
contents may have been close to the surface and taken away. It is 
also possible that the contents may be below the level to which 
the digging was carried. In any casCj the circles seem to be tombs. 
A3 Inscription IV.. gives the tribal name, they were perhaps Koda 
tombs, and fronk the form of the letters I think they are of the 
second century before Christ. 

Vakalatekdi>, the present name of the hill, looks as though it 
was originally Vakulatekdi, or the hillock of the vakula tree 
(Mimusops elenghi). The Buddhist legend of Punna (Sk. Purna), 
translated by ttie late M. Bumouf, notices that,, on his way to SoparS,. 
Grautama went to a place, apparently near Sopara, where five 
hundred widows, lived. He preached the law and converted them 
to Buddhism. In answer to their prayer,. Grautama gave the widows 
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some of his hair and nails. The widows built a stupa over the relics, 
and the presiding goddess of Jetavana, who had come with Gh^ntama, 
planted a branch of the vdkula tree near the «^t^a, and, from this^ 
besides as * The Widows* Stupa,* it came to be known as ' The Vaknla 
Stupa. ' May there not be some connection between this Vaknla 
stupa and the Yakala hill ? I did not find near or on the hill 
any vestige of a stupa. But it is worthy of note that of the five 
Vakala inscriptions, three give the names of women. All are in 
the genitive case with some word understood. I have taken the 
unexpressed word to be " tomb"; but it is possible that the inscrip- 
tions relate to the sttlpay and that the unexpressed word is "gift,** 
each stone marking the gift of the woman (perhaps one of the 
widows of the legend) whose name it bears. 

A A 

III. Buruda Rajacha Kota- — Buruda Rajacha Kota, or 
the Basket-Making King^s Foi^, is the name of a large brick 
mound about half a mile west of modem Sopar&y on the c^^^st 
border of Mardes village. According to a local story, Sopara had 
once a Buruda king, who lived with his wife on this relic mound. 
He was a kindly king and lived a most simple life. He levied no 
taxes, and met his expenses from the sale of bamboo baskets 
which he made with his own hands. His wife was a satt and 
lived an equally simple life. If ever she wore ornaments they were of 
bamboo chips, or palm leaves. She used to fetch water on her 
own head, and her chastity and goodness enabled her to walk on 
the water and fill her jar from the centre of the Chakrala lake, 
where the water was undisturbed. The village women, well 
dressed and with rich ornaments, upbraided the simple queen 
for her bamboo and leaf ornaments, telling her that such orna- 
ments were unworthy of a queen, and that she should wear rich 
jewels and pearls. The queen asked her husband to give her 
ornaments like those worn by other women. The king said * Of 
what use are jewels ?' But the queen persisted, and he levied 
a betulnut from every house and gave her ornaments of betel.* 
Wearing them she went as usual to fetch water, but the unrighteous- 

^ Beads, with delicate ornamental lines and like betelnnts in shape, are 
found in the neighbourhood of Sopdrd, and are called by the people the Buruda 
queen's ornaments. The story goes that these beads were once of betel and 
are now of stone. They appear to be clay ornaments which were formerly 
used by the people. (See Plate II., fig 8.) 
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ness of "vrliicli she had been guilty in obliging her hnsband to levy 
a tax on the people weighed her down, and as she found she could not 
walk on the water she filled her jar at the muddy shore. The king 
asked why the water was muddy, and she told him that she had 
sunk when she tried to walk on the water and had filled her jar at 
the side of the lake. The king stopped the levy of the betel tax^ 
geeiog that this was the result of his wife's forsaking her simple 
mode of life. 

It is said that his subjects once went to this simple king to 
reason with him because he had no army. The righteous king 
patiently replied that God was his protector. Some of his people 
dissatisfied with his answer banded together and came agaiust the 
city as if about to attack it. The king was told that an invading 
army was advancing against the city. Without a sign of anger he 
cleft with his knife some bamboos that were lying before him, and 
at that instant the band of his pretended enemies perished. The 
origin of this Buruda king's story may perhaps be the likeness 
in sound between the Prftkrit J^^T^rnr^, a winnowing basket maker 
or Buruda (Sk. ^5^»rT^) and g^qnT^T the old name of Soparfi. 

The Buruda Raja's fort is a large dome-topped mound in a rectan* 
gnlar enclosure, surrounded by a ruined wall, and abont ten feet 
above the level of the road. Its original shape was a round plinth, 
from the centre of which with a terrace eighteen feet broad, rose a 
dome half a circle or nearly three-quarters of a circle in shape. 
Most of the dome has fallen and hidden the plinth, while portions 
of both the plinth and the dome lie scattered on the ground. The 
whole appears like a small conical heap on a large mound of clay 
and brick. The height of the tope is about thirty-one feet and the 
diameter sixty-seven feet. The outline of the plinth is well preserv- 
ed on the east, and gives a fair idea of its original form. On the 
east of the terrace is the grave of one Ramjan Kh^, & fakir who 
lived on the tope, and who has a fragment of a Hindu temple as a 
head-stone. Karanj bushes and other trees have grown on the mound. 
The people say that till within the last fifty years the land round the 
tope was a thick wood, and that it was cleared and turned into a 
garden by a Pathan/aKr named Shaikh Amir, who planted the jack, 
mango, and cocoanut trees with which the tope is now surrounded. 
This Shaikh Amir was much respected for his supposed knowledge 
of alchemy and magic, and lived in a hut on the top of the plinth 
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near where Biamj4n Khdn's grave now stands. He dug into the 
dome a pit abont six feet deep, and large enongh to hold foor men 
whom he employed to rob for him at night, and whose plnnder he 
kept in the pit. After a time the robbers were traced to the monnd, 
the stolen property recovered, and Shaikh Amir transported. After 
him the place was occupied by his disciple, Bamj&n Elhan, whose 
grave now stands on the top of the plinth. The tope and the snr- 
ronnding piece of land is at present in the possession of the Masai- 
man community of Sopara. 

In opening the tope we fixed its centre and made a cutting 
as nearly east and west as Bamj4n Elhan's grave would allow. 
Digging was begun from the top. In the first six feet were found 
a pair of scissors, a two-anna piece of 1841, Sivrai pice, fragments of 
glass bottles and porcelain, and bones of sheep, all of them traces of 
Shaikh Amir^s plunder. About eight feet were dug on the first 
day and four more on the second. On the morning of the third 
day (9th April 1882), at about eight or nine o'clock, in the centre of 
the dome, a little below the level of its base, the beginning of a built 
brick chamber was found. The chamber looked like a hollow brick 
pillar, three feet square, with a pyramidal top, the direction of 'the 
walls corresponding with the cardinal points of the compass. Within 
the chamber, under about two feet of soft moist clay, was found a- 
large circular stone coffer kept in its place by eight large bricks. 
On the top three large bricks were laid side by side, and below the 
coffer were some black spots as if the ground had been strewn with 
scented powder, before the coffer was laid in its place. Under the 
coffer were about four inches of soft clay, and then layer of bricks 
set in clay. These layers of bricks were dug out of the chamber to the 
depth of about thirteen feet, when the layers of loose bricks ceased. 
While taking out these bricks a frog was found in a small hollow in 
the clay about four feet below the coffer. It is of a different species- 
from ordinary frogs. It is about an inch and a half long and has a 
reddish stripe down the back. The sides are dark green, the chest 
white, and the arms and legs are dark speckled with white spots. 
A brick coloured stripe passes over the eyes to the sides. The 
mouth was closed, and the seam of the closed part was of a sulphur 
colour. The throat throbbed violently. I believe it closely resem- 
bles a variety found in some of the old Kanheri cave cisterns.^ 

^ The frog is at present in the Yictoria and Albert Maseam at Byculla. 
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About thirteen feet from tlie top, the base of the pillar was found 
to be laid with large baked bricks, which were fastened with cement 
to the bricks of the pillar walls. Further digging was stopped, as 
there was little time at our disposal, and because we were anxious 
not to spoil the relic chamber by removing its sides. It is possible 
that further digging may bring to light some more remains. 

In Nepdl the ordinary Ghaityaa made at the present day hold no 
relics. In these Ghaityas, three stones, each with nine square holes 
containing the seven jewels and gold silver and other metals, are 
laid, one at the base of the mound, a second at the base of the dome, 
and a third under the top, which is generally called chulti or sikhd. 
Any relics which may have been kept in the top of the Sopara 
tope have disappeared. The relics that were found were near 
the level of the base of the dome. The relic chamber b^^n about 
a foot below the base of the dome, and the coffer was two feet below 
the beginning of the chamber. It is possible that the seven jewels or 
some inscription may still be found at the foundation of the tope. 

After securing the relic box, the east foundation of the tope was 

cleared to determine its exact form. The clay and bricks which 

had fallen from above were removed, but nothing particular was 

noticed. A brick roughly shaped like an elephant was found, which 

perhaps stood by the steps which led up the plinth. Some brick 

moulding was also found, but the short time at our disposal did not 

allow us to clear the entire face of the plinth. It is possible if the 

whole side was cleared that some traces of the original shape might 
be found. 

The plinth was about eighteen feet high, 268 feet in circunjfer- 
ence, and its terrace was eighteen feet in breadth. The dome is in 
too ruinous a state to determine its original height. I believe it was 
about a semicircle of from fifteen to eighteen feet high, or it may 
be nearly a three-quarters globe, about thirty feet high. On the 
top of the dome there must have been a tee, perhaps about 
seven feet high. This would give a total height of about fifty -five 
feet from the base to the top of the tee. The tee would be crowned 
with umbrellas and flags. (See Plate III.) 

As regards the masonry of the tope, the outermost coating was 
of smooth bricks well set in carefully-prepared clay. A trace of this 
outer coating appears in the part of the east wall which was cleared. 
Inside were layers of brick and clay, the proportion of bricks gra- 
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dually diminishing and the proportion of clay gradually increasing. 
Further in, close to the base of the dome, the proportion of bricks 
becanLC greater, and bricks were again scarcer towards the middle of 
jbhe dome, where the material was chiefly a soft sticky clay, mixed 
with stones. Kxactly in the middle of the tope was the relic cham- 
ber, square and well built of very good bricks. The inner measure- 
ment was two feet nine inches square, with a depth of four feet two 
inches. The top of the chamber was about a foot below the base 
of the dome, or almost on a level with the surface of the plinth. 
The base of the chamber was cleared of bricks to a depth of thirteen 
feet. 

The tope stands in a rectangular enclosure, which was once sur- 
rounded by a brick wall about four feet thick, of which only the 
foundations remain. A deep foundation at the south-west comer 
seems to show that there were towers at the comers. On the north 
which is close to the road, there is no trace of the original wall ; but 
there is a ruined modem wall, said to have been built by Shaikh 
Amir, which apparently runs a little inside of the original wall. The 
tope stands about ninety feet from the western wall, and about 
ninety-six from the eastern wall. Its entrance gate was from the east. 
As the space to the east is covered with thick brushwood, nothing 
certain can be said about the position of the gate. It probably stood 
at a spot where there is now a break in the eastern wall. In front 
of this break, outside of the wall, are traces of the foundations of a 
building about forty-eight feet square, and near it other foundations, 
probably of small rooms. A break in the middle of the south wall 
seems to show that the enclosure could also be entered from that 
side. (See Plate IV.) 

The coffer is a circular stone box seventeen and a half inches high, 
with a diameter of twenty-four inches. It is in two equal parts, a 
body and a lid, which meet in the middle and fit tightly together. 
The stone is a yellow trachytic trap, like the trap found in the Nila 
bill, about a mile east of Sopara, and also near Kurla iu S^lsette. 
Their perfect smoothness and the sharp accuracy of the lines, seem 
to show that the two stones were turned on a lathe. On opening the 
coffer the lid was found to fit the body by a flange or inner rim about 
an inch thick and an inch higher than the outer rim. The body has 
an inner diameter of nineteen inches and a depth of six iuches and 
a half. Its sides are upright; and the bottom is somewhat rounded. 
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The whole is smooth and without any coating. The lid is 24 inches 
in diameter and five inches deep. It has no^ groove for fitting into 
the flange of the body of the coffer, and is therefore about two 
and a half inches larger. Like the body of the coffer the sides of 
the lid are upright, and the top is somewhat rounded. On the outer 
surface of the coffer is a thin dark layer like the glaze with which 
the old Jaina and Brahmanic images^ called lepya jpratimds, or var>- 
nished images, are darkened and smoothed. The old broken image 
of the Jaina saint Neminatha in Girnar is varnished in this way, 
and in the Brahmanic temple of Bet, near Dwarka, the coating 
of the old image of Ranchhodji sometimes falls in flakes, which 
under the name of Kardla chandanay are given to pilgrims as an 
object of worship. This coating is never used for modern images, 
but the Jainas still apply it to old images. It is made from the 
following seven materials; the resin of' the 5a2 or Shorea robusta, 
sandalwood charcoal, powdered oxide of iron or sulphate of iron 
in small quantities, fine myrobalan powder in small quantities, 
antimony, lamp black, and clarified butter in small quantities. 
These ingredients are powdered for several days on a block of stone 
by an iron hammer. A thin coating of this powder is first laid on, 
and the image is smoothed by a trowel, naild, with powdered 
silicate of magnesia or oxide of tin to prevent the trowel from 
sticking. Further layers are added till the coating is thick enough 
to form a smooth black shining surface. The coffer when new 
must have been of a bright shining black. (Plate XIII., fig 1.) 

In the middle of the coffer stood an egg-shaped copper casket sur- 
rounded by a circle of eight small seated copper images. Both the 
casket and the images seem to have been sprinkled with what looks 
like scented powder. This powder formed a layer about]an inch thick 
on the bottom of the coffer, and lay on the images in a thick crust 
of verdigris. It looks much like the mixture of aloe powder, agara- 
churna^ sandal powder, chandanachurna, saffron powder, kesara- 
cJiurna, and cassia powder, tamdlapatrachurna, which the Nepalese 
Buddhist books frequently mention as thrown on Buddha by the 
gods. There are distinct traces of sandal and aloe ; the saffron may 
have lost its yellow colour and so cannot be made out ; and apparent- 
ly no cassia powder was used. 

This powder, which is called Gandhadravya, Vasachurna, or 
Vasakshepa, is still used by Brahmauas and Jainas. Its Brahmanical 

D 
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name is Abir« It is white in colour, and is mostly nsed in worsKip 
and for throwing aboni during the Holi holidays. Another almond* 
coloured scented powder is called Padi in Gujarati and Ghisi in 
Hindi. It is laid in small cloth bags or paper covers to. scent robes 
and rich clothes. The Deccan Abir, or Bnkka, which is black in 
colour, is nsed in worship and in religious meetings, such as Bhajanas, 
EjLTtanas, and Hardas Kathas^ when it is applied to the foreheads 
of visitors/ The powder which the Jainas make is of a pale yellow 
colour. It is used for worship, for sprinkling on newly-consecrated" 
images, and on disciples when first admitted to holy orders.' 

Of the eight images, the chief, facing the west, is Maitreya or the 
Coming Buddha. His image is about five inches high by three and 
a half broad. This is larger than the rest, which, with sKght 
variations, measure about three and a half inches by two and a half. 
All the figures are seated on flat raised platforms, and over each is a 
horse-shoe arch or canopy. The chief figure, or Maitreya Bodhi- 
sattva, differs greatly from the rest, whose general character is much 
alike. His pedestal is higher, and it is square instead of oval ; his 
right foot hangs over the edge of the pedestal ; he wears ornaments, 
and has a rich conical crown or tiara ; his crown is surrounded 
by a horse-shoe aureole, and his canopy is plain. All the other 
figures are seated in the usual stiff cross-legged position, wearing a 



^ The white Abir is made from the f ollomng ingredients : the root of the 
Andropogon mnricatuB, vdlo, the tuber of the Hedychiun Bpicatum, kapurakd' 
cJialif the wood of the Saatalnnk albam, chandana, and arrowroot or the flonr of 
cleared Borgham vulgare. Besides vdlo, kapurdkdchali and chandanaj Fadi or 
Ghisi is prepared from the seeds of the Cerasns mahsJeb^ ghaunlaf the leaves 
and stem of the Artemisia indica, davno,th.e wood of the Finns deodora, devaddra, 
the tuber of the Cnrcmna zerombet, kctchuro, the dried flower bad of the Caryo- 
phyllns aromaticns, lavinga, and the fmit of the Elettaria cardamomnm, elchi. 
The Deccan variety of Abir is made of the following three ingredients in 
addition to those nsed in preparing Fadi : the wood of the Aloezylnin agalloc- 
hum, agarOf the root of the Ancklandia costns, Tcuthy the root of the Nardoatachys 
Jatamansi, jatdmdsi, the half liquid balsam of the Liqnidamber orientale, 
Beldrasa, and charcoal. 

* The Jain scented powder Yfisakhepa, or more properly TAsakshepa, is made 
of sandalwood, safEron, mask, and Dryobalanops aromatica, hhimseni lardsa. 
The last two ingredients are taken in very small quantities and mixed with 
safiEron and water. They are rabbed on a stone slab by a large piece of 
sandalwood, and a ball is prq)ared. This ball is dried, powdered, and kept in 
silk bags which are specially made for holding it. 
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waistcloth, and with an upper robe drawn over the left shoulder. 
The expression of all is calm and nnmoyed, the hair looks as if close 
curled with a knob on the crown, and the ears are heavy and long. 
The hands are arranged in different positions, two of the positions 
being repeated. Each figure represents a different Buddha, the 
plume of leaves that crowns the canopy showing which of the 
Buddhas each image represents. All are copper castings, well- 
proportioned and clearly and gracefully formed. The ears, though 
large and heavy-lobed, are not so unshapen or ugly as those of later 
images. And the leaves of the different hodhi trees, which crown 
the canopies of the different Buddhas, are formed with extreme care 
and accuracy. 

Maitreya Bodhisattva, or the Coming Buddha, the chief and largest 
image, is placed facing the west, because, on gaining Buddhahoqd, 
he will pass through the great eastern gateway, open the relic- 
chamber, and, from the gold casket, take out the fragments of 
Sakyamuni*s bowl. Maitreya is represented as a Bodhisattva or 
Coming Buddha, not as a Buddha. He is seated on a high pedestal. 
His right leg is half -drawn across, the foot hanging down, the toe 
resting on a lotus. The left leg is doubled right across, the heel 
drawn back close to the body, and the sole half turned up. The 
right arm is stretched forward, the back of the open hand resting 
on the right knee in what is known as the Giving Position, or Vara- 
mvdrd. The left hand, which is raised a little above the elbow, 
holds, with much grace, a branch which ends above in three flower 
heads. He wears a rich conical crown or tiara, and round the 
crown a detached aureole in shape like a horse-shoe. He wears 
earrings, two necklaces, a sacred thread, armlets, bracelets, and 
anklets. Round the waist is a band as if of thick string, and round 
the hips and hanging in front is a fringed belt. Over his head rises 
a horse-shoe arch or canopy, with about half-way up a cross-bar or 
back-rest. (Plate V.) 

To the left, facing south-west, is Sdkyamuni, the last or seventh 
Buddha. He sits, as he sat when he gained perfect knowledge ; 
his left hand is laid in his lap with up-turned palm, his right arm 
stretched in front, the palm laid on the right knee, and the finger 
tips resting on the pedestal, in the Earth-Touching Position, or 
Bhtlsparshamudrd. From the centre of the arched canopy above 
hiTTi rise three sprigs of the peak-leaved pijpalaf Ficus religiosa^ 
Sdkyamuni's Bodhi Tree. (Plate VI.) 
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To the left, facing south, is Kaajapa, the sixth Buddha. His left 
hand is laid in his lap with up-tumed palm like Sakyamuni, but the 
right hand is raised to the level of the shoulder, and the palm is open 
with a slight forward bend in the Blessing Position, or Varamudrd, 
The centre of liis canopy is crowned with a tuft of banyan leaves, 
Ficus indica, KjJsyapa's Bodhi Tree. (Plate YII.) 

Next to the left, facing south-east, comes Kanaka, the fifth Buddha. 
Like the image of Sdkyamuni he is seated in the Earth-Touching 
Position, the left hand laid open in the lap, and the palm of the 
right hand on the knee, the finger tips resting on the ground. The 
two twigs of the udamhara fig, Ficus glomerata, which crown his 
canopy, show that he is Kanakamuni. (Plate YIII.) 

Next to the left, facing east, comes Krakuchchhanda, the fourth 
Buddha. He sits cross-legged with both hands laid in his lap, the 
back of the right hand placed in the palm of the left in the Meditation 
Position, or JDJiydiiamudrd, also known as the Lotus-seated or 
Fadmdsana Position. The leaves that crown hLs canopy apparently 
belong to the sirisha, Acacia sirisa, the Bodhi Tree of Krakuch- 
chhanda. (Plate IX.) 

Next to the left, facing north-east, conges Visvabhu, the third 
Buddha. He is seated cross-legged, like Maitreya in the Giving 
Position, or Varamudrd, the left hand with up -turned palm laid in 
the lap, the right arm stretched in front, and the hand open, the 
back resting on the right knee. Unlike the other figures, he has an 
aureole which fills, the space between the head and the arched canopy 
above. The canopy is croT\rned with a bu,nch of leaves, and there 
are pinnate leaves on each side of the head. According to the 
Ceylon bo.oks, Yisvabhu's tree is the sdla, Shorea rubusta. But 
these are not sa^a leaves, but apparently pa/aZt, Bignonia suaveolens, 
leaves, which, according to Ceylon •bx)oks, is the badge of Yipasyi, 
the first Buddha. (Plate X.) 

The next image, facing north, is Sikhl, the aecond Buddha. 
He sits cross-legged in the Thinking or Fadmusana position, the 
handa with upturned palms laid on the lap, the right hand resting 
on the left hand. The tuft that crowns, his canopy is apparently a, 
white lotus or pundarika, which, according to the Ceylon books, is 
SikM's badge. (Plate XI.) 

The last image, facing north-west, is Yipasyi, the first Buddha, 
He sits crosS'legged in the Teaching or Dharmachakrc^ Position, the 
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hands raised to the chest, the tips of the left little finger caught 
between the points of the right thumb and forefinger. His canopy 
is crowned by a central bunch, and two side pluijoies of leaves, much 
like the leaves of the asolca tree, Jonesia asoka. This agrees with 
the sculptures in the Bharhut st^pa (b. c. 200), but not with the 
Ceylon books, which make Vipasyi's badge the jpdlali or Bignonia 
suaveolens. (Plate XII.) 

With these eight Buddhas the row of eight Buddhas in a fifth 
century painting above the doorway of Ajanta Cave XVII., 
forms an interesting comparison. The eight Ajanta Buddhas are 
of one size, about twelve inches high, in panels eighteen inches by 
twelve inches. All are seated cross-legged on cushions, and all have 
cushions behind their backs. Except Maitreya, whose long tresses 
hang to his shoulders, all have close-cropped curly or woolly hair 
rising to a knob on the crown. All wear the ascetic's robe. In 
soine of the figures the robe is drawn over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right shoulder bare ; in others it covers both shoulders 
and is fastened round the neck like a coat. Round the head of 
each is a nimbus, and each sits under his Bodhi tree. The eight 
figures form two sets of four. The four on the right vary 
in hue from wheat colour to umber brown ; the four on the 
left are black, perhaps because the colour has faded. The 
black Buddhas have also a white brow mark which the others 
have not. The flower scroll and a belt of small figure groups under 
the four right hand Buddhas also differ from the flower scroll 
and the figure groups under the four left hand Buddhas. The figure 
most to the right is Maitreya, the Coming Buddha. He is painted 
in the act of passing from being a Bodhisattva to be a Buddha. 
His skin is wheat-coloured, and his hair falls in long tresses on his 
shoulders. He is dressed as an ascetic in a brick-coloured robe 
drawn over the left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder bare. He 
wears the ornaments of a Bodhisattva, a rich tiara, earrings, a neck- 
lace, armlets, and anklets. He sits in the Varamudrdy or Giving 
Position, his right hand near or over his right thigh, with open 
upturned pabn, his left hand, also with upturned palm, rests on his 
lap over his folded feet. He is seated under a long-leaved tree 
which is difl&cult to identify. On Maitreya's right is Sakyamuni or 
Gautama, wheat-coloured, in a salmon robe, which covers both shoul- 
ders to the neck like a coat. His hands are in the Bharmachakra- 
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mudrdy or Teaching Position, both raised to the chest, the tip of the 
left little finger caught between the points of the right thumb and 
first finger. Over his head hangs a bunch of pipala, Ficns religiosa, 
leaves representing the tree under which he is sitting. On Gautama's 
right is Eisyapa, dusky yeUow in hue, with a dark grey robe 
covering both shoulders like a coat. His hands are in the Dhydna. 
mvdrdy or Meditating Position, both laid in the lap, with upturned 
palms, the right hand above. His tree is an vdamhara, Ficus 
glomerata, with faded fruit. On Kasyapa's right is Kanaka, umber 
brown, with a white robe drawn over the left shoulder, leaving the 
right shoulder bare. His hands are in the Ahhayamudrd, or Bless- 
ing Position, the right hand raised to the right shoulder, the pahn 
open and held slightly forward : the left hand in the lap open and 
with upturned palm. His tree looks like a banyiaji, but it has no 
air-roots, and may be a pdkhddi or pipri, Ficus infectoria. On 
Kanaka's right is Krakuchchhanda who, like Kasyapa (No. 3), is 
shown in the Meditating Position. He is black with a white robe, 
which rises to the neck*, covering both shoulders. His tree is the 
pdtali, Bignonia suaveolens. On Krakuchchhanda's right is Vis- 
vabhu, black in hue, with a white robe drawn over his left shoulder. 
He sits like Kanaka (No. 4) in the Blessing Position. Over his head 
is a bunch of long deep green leaves, perhaps of the asoka, Jonesia 
asoka, but they are diflBicult to identify. On Visvabhu's right is a 
damaged figure of Sikhi, black, with a light coloured robe that 
festens round the neck, covering both shoulders. Like Kasyapa (No. 
3) and Krakuchchhanda (No 5) his hands are in the Meditating 
Position. His tree has disappeared. On Sikhi's right is Vipasyi, 
black, with a white robe drawn across the left shoulder. Like 
Sakyamuni (No. 2) his hands are in the Teaching Position. Above his 
head hangs a bunch of sdla leaves, Shorea robusta, representing a 
portion of the tree under which he is sitting. (Plates XVII.-XYin.) 
In the copper casket were enclosed, one within the other, four 
caskets, of silver, of stone, of crystal, and of gold. The copper 
casket is about six inches high, one-half of it body and the other 
half lid. The body is cup-shaped with a flat base. The lid is 
slightly conical, and has two circles of hollow moulding about an inch 
and a half apart. At the back and at the front of the lid is a. copper 
ring, and at the back and at the front of the body is a pair of sinular 
copper rings. When the lid is shut, the three rings in front and the 
the three rings behind come into a straight line. At the back a copper 
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In the middle of the fourth string comes a white and purple 
amethyst cut in the form of a Buddhist trident, about W\ broad 
by a little mor^ in length. On either side of the trident come two 
pairs of six-^ided beiyl beads. Next on the left comes a carbuncle, 
and on the right a small bead of dark red glass. Last comes on 
the right an irregular six-sided amethyst and on the left a flat 
round ciystal; 

In the copper casket, among the stones, gold flowers, and scented 
powder, was a well-preserved unworn silver coin. It weighs thirty- 
four grains. On the obverse is a well made-male head looking to 
the right. The head-dress consists of a strap with a bunch of 
pearls on the forehead ; and from the temple locks of combed hair 
fall over the strap. Behind the head hangs a string knotted 
at the end, probably a braided lock of hair ; from the ear hangs 
a three-ringed ornament, one ring below another, falling to 
the neck. The beard and moustache are shaved, and the face 
looks about forty years of age. Round the face is a legend in 
ancient Nagari characters, muc]^ like the character used in Ndsik 
and Kanheri Cave inscriptions of the flrst and second centuries 
after Christ. The legend reads : — 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 
' Of the illustrious Yajna S&takarni, the king Gotamiputra.^ 
Yajnasrt's title, as given in the Nasik and Ejeinheri cave inscriptions, 
is ^ 'tl?TI^2?T<r (W" i|c4tilH*Pl«, that is, * Of king Gotamiputra, the 
illustrious Yajna Sdtakarni.' The legend should, therefore, be read 
first from above the head down as far as the mouth, and again from 
the back of the neck to the middle of the head. This would retid as in 
Plate II., fig; 6: The reverse has, in the middle, a pyramidal Symbol 
irith three tiers of circles, the lowest tier of three circles; the 
middle of two, and the highest of one^ with a larger circle on the top; 
To the left is the usual Satakarni and Ujjain coin-symbol, of four 
fcircles joined by two cross lines. Above these two symbols are the 
fiiun with rays and a crescent moon, and below them is a waving 
serpent-like line. Round the symbols is the legend in characters 
Exactly the same as on the obverse, and round the legend is a dot^ 
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ted circle. The impression on this side is imperfect, as the coin 
seems to have slipped while it was being stamped. Six letters of 
the legend are only partly shown. The letters that appear entire 
are flHl^iJdJHKj *[>>iMM4»R« Of these the m of fnir^ and ^ of ^<T^n^ 
look like ^ ; both of these, I believe, are mistakes due to the engra- 
ver's ignorance of the character. Of the six letters, of which only 
the lower parts appear, the sixth is evidently ^ and from their lower 
parts I believe that the other letters are ^, 5, ^, q", sf, together 
forming the word '^jgrT^. (Plate II., fig. 7.) 

In the absence of another specimen of this coin with the legend 
entire, the legend on the reverse may be read : — 

2^ote. — Tte lower part of '^ appears ; then there is a long stroke, probably 
5 ; then another stroke, probably X j the lower parts of ^ and T are fairly 

distinct. 

Translatiorii 

Yajna Satakarni, son of Gotami, prince of Chatiirapana. 
Note. — Chaturapana is, I believe, the name of Yajnasrt's father^. As the coin 
is struck in imitation of the Kshatrapa coins, which gire the name of the 
father, and as the Slltakamis were always called after their mothers, care has 
been taken to give the names both of Yajnasri's father and of his mother. 

The workmanship of the coin is good. The style is copied from 
the coins of the Kshatrapas, the difference being in the bare head, 
the side locks, the bunch of pearls, and the hanging braid of hair 
of the Satakarni king. 

The silver casket, which was inside of the copper casket, is about 
six inches high, with a diameter in the middle of 4 J inches. It is in 
two parts, body and lid, the body 2f and the lid three inches in 
height. The body stands on a rim about half an inch high, and 
rises bowl-like till, near the lip, it is cut into a round groove about 
a quarter of an inch deep. The lid fits in this groove, and is shaped 
like an inverted bowl. It rises in three tiers* The top of the third 
tier, which is flat and about an inch and a half across, ends in the 
middle in a pointed boss about one and a quarter inches high. The 
casket is made of pure silver, and weighs 7 oz. 29 grains. (Plate 
XIII., fig. 30 

In the space between the silver casket and the stone casket, 
were eighty. six gold flowers of 900 touch and weighing 188 grains. 
They are of eight different kinds, thirty-seven are plaia round 
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discs covered with dots, twenty-six are hdkuli or Mimusops elengki 
flowers, nine are different kinds of discs, five are small stars, two 
are sun flowers, one is a twelve-petalled flower, and one is a flower 
with four large and four small petals placed alternately. Nine of 
the flowers were spoilt- 

The stone casket is of brown sandstone, and appears to have 
been turned on a lathe. It is four and a haK inches high, with a 
diameter in the middle of four inches ; it consists of a body and a lid, 
the body two inches and the lid two and a half inches high. 
The body rests on a rim about three- eighths of an inch deep. 
The lid is in shape like the body inverted, except that it has a top 
piuch like the top of the silver casket. This stone casket closely 
resembles the sixth casket of the Bhilsa topes. (Plate XIY., fig. 1.) 

Fitting tightly into the stone casket was a crystal casket, about 
three and a haK inches high and three inches in diameter. It is in 
two parts, a body -and a lid. The body is one and a quarter inches 
high and deep, and the lid two and a quarter inches high and deep- 
Except that it has a flat base the crystal casket is much like the 
stone casket. (Plate XIY., fig. 2.) 

In the crystal casket was a gold casket, and in the top of the lid 
of the crystal casket a hole was cut into which the point of the gold 
casket fitted. Round the gold casket were nineteen gold 
flowers, seven with four petals, three with eight even petals, 
three with eight alternately large and small petals, and one a 
round disc covered with little knobs. The gold casket is about one 
and three-quarter inches high, with a diameter in the middle of 
one and a quarter inches. It is made of thin gold and weighs 159 
grains. It is covered with waving lines of raised tracery in the scroll 
pattern, and in the hollows are rows of minute pushed out beads. 
The cup of the casket, which has somewhat lost its shape, stands on a 
thin base, and bends outwards in the form of a broad bowl. The lid 
rises in a semi^sircular dome about nine-sixteenths of an inch high. 
On the dome, separated by a thin round rim, stands a smooth water- 
pot orkalasa, about three-eighths of an inch high, from the mouth of 
which rises a pointed lid or stopper about a quarter of an inch high. 
(Plate XIV., fig. 3.) 

In the gold cup were thirteen tiny pieces of earthenware, varying 
from one inch to a quarter of an inch in length. Two of them are 
thick, one is of middle size, and ten are thin. The thick fragments 
are about five-sixths of an inch thick. One of them is three -eighth* 
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of an inch long, and another about three-fourths of the first. 
In colour all are light bro^vn. The fragnient of middle thickness is 
about an eighth of an inch thick and about a fifth of an inch long. 
In colour it is dark brown inside and light brown outside. The 
largest of the thin fragments is seven- eighths of an inch long and 
pne-eighth of an inch thick, the breadth is a little less than the 
thickness. It seems to belong to a circle five inches in diameter. 
The thin fragments are all brown in colour and smooth on the out- 
side. The other thin fragments are very sniall, the smallest 
,i.nd of an inch thick and Jth of an inch long. Covering the 
earthen pieces were ten gold flowers as bright as the day they were 
put in. Three of them are twelve-petalled, three have eight even 
and three eight alternately large and small petals, and one is four 
petalled. There was also a bit of green glass, pdch, ^^ X ^/, and 
a little spark of dianiond which has been lost, (Plate XIV., fig. 5.) 

This completes the description of the articles found in the Sopar& 
stitpa. Before considering the origin of the earthenware relics and 
the age of the stil^a, the questions arise, Why were these articles 
placed in the stupa T And what guided the builders of the stwpa. 
in the choice of the articles and of the materials of which the 
articles were made ? First as to the number and the materials of 
the caskets. The idea of the builders of the BXu'pa, seems to have been 
to enclose the relics in seven envelopes. Seven is a holy number. 
The envelo'pes should be more and more valuable the nearer they 
come to the central object which they enclose. So in the SoparSr 
fiftjipa there is the clay and brick of the mound, the stone of the 
poffer, and the material of the five casketsj copper, silver, stone, 
prystal and gold, each more valuable than the covering in which it 
is enclosed. The stone casket seems to break the rule, and it is 
difficult to suggest an explanation. It seems to be plain sandstone, 
but it may stand for marble or sonie other precious material. 

Again, what is the meaning of the gold flowers found in all the 
caskets, except in the stone pasket ? (Plate XYI.) In India the 
throwing o{ flowers is a sign of welcome ^nd of worship. When 
Buddhas or Tirthankars gained perfect knowledge, when some great 
personage is l^m or dies, on the field of victory, or when a king 
enters his capital in triumph, gods and men cover them with flowers. 
The custom is referred to in the Mahabhfoit and Rdm^yan, and 
in Buddhist and Jain sacred books. Another and a very early form 
of the practice was to naix gold flowers with real flowers, or to use 
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nothing but gold flowers, for gold is the richest and most meritorioiuf 
o£Eering. While the in^iges of the gods are carried in procession, op 
while the wealthy qr stjintly dead are borne to the burning ground, 
it is still the practice to scatter gold flowers mixed with rep.1 flowers, 
and to leave the gold flowers to be picked up by the poor. Again, 
on festive, religious, and other great occasions, when a ruler seated 
on an elephant passes in state through his capital, persons sit behind 
him and |;hro^ over hi^ head gold or silver flowers to be scrambled 
for by the people. So also when a vow has been made to present a 
god with a particular kind of flower for a certain number of days, 
on the last day of the vow, instead of real flowers, flowers of gold 
are presented, as gold is the richest of offerings. The flowers in 
the Sopara caskets were placed there as offerings \>o the relics. 
How did it come that flowers were laid in all the caskets except in 
the stone casket? The ceremonial observed in laying the relics 
in their place seems to have been this. Flowers were dropped over 
the pieces of earthenware and the golden casket was closed \ 
flowers were dropped over the golden casket and the crystal casket 
was closed. When the crystal casket was closed flowers were 
strewn over it, but they had to be taken out as it was found that 
the stone casket fits thp crystal casket too tightly to leave room for 
flowers. Again, when the stone casket was closed flowers were 
dropped into the silver casket, and when the silver casket was laid 
in the copper casket gold flowers were again strewn. The number 
in the copper casket was specially large, as it included the flowen^ 
for which there was no room in the stone casket. In the copper casr 
ket besides ^he gold flowers there were the thirteen undrilled and 
thirty rpne drilled stones, the sweet-scented powder, the gold image 
of Buddha, the inch or two of silver wire, and the patch of gold leaf 
and the coin« All of these were offerings to the pieces of earthen- 
.ware. The seven kinds of undrilled stones represented, as hasj 
been noticed, an offering of seven jewels, and the drilled-stone^ 
probably represented the offering of a necklace ; the sweet-scented 
powder was an offering of incense ; the silver wire and the gold leaf 
^ere offerings of mete.1 ; and the coin w^ an offering of money. 

Bemarks. 

The objects of worship in whose honour the stupa was raised 
are beyond doubt the tinv pieces of earthernware. That sp large 
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a structure should have been raised to preserve so tiny and so few 
fragments of clay seems to me to prove that the builders of the relic 
mound believed them to be pieces of the begging bowl of the world- 
honoured Gautama Buddha. 

That the builders of the stupa believed these piecas of earthen- 
ware to be fragments of Gautama's begging bowl is further proved 
by the circle of Buddhas that surround the copper casket. The 
meaning of the circle of Buddhas is that Maitreya, the Coming 
Buddha, has come, has entered the relic mound, and asks from 
Gautama his begging bowl in token that Gautama admits his claim 
to be Buddha, The other Buddhas are present because it is the 
belief that Gautama's bowl had been passed from one Bnddha to 
another as a symbol of the office of Buddha, 

The past and the future history of Gautama's bowl were told by an 
Indian Buddhist to the Chinese pilgrim Fah-Hian in the beginning 
of the fifth century. The Indian's account was that Buddha's bowl 
was first at Yaisali, the modem Vash&da or Besarh, about twenty- 
five miles north-east of Patna. In Fah-Hian's time (a. d. 410) 
it was on the borders of Gandhara in the Pesh&wara relic mound. 
In about a hundred years the bowl would go beyond the Oxus to the 
country of the western Yuechi. After a hundred years with the 
Yuechi it would pass (600) to Khoten east of Yarkanda. The 
eighth century would find it at Koutche to the north of Khoten* 
In the ninth century it would be in China. In the tenth century 
it would pass to Ceylon, and in the eleventh century to Mid-India. 
It would then go to the paradise of Maitreya or the Coming Buddha 
in Tusita. Maitreya would say, with a sigh, * Gautama's bowl is 
come.' After seven days* worship the bowl would go back to India, 
and a sea dragon would take it to his palace and keep it till Maitreya 
was about to become Buddha. It would then divide into four and 
return to the four rulers of the Air from whom it originally came. 
When Maitreya became Buddha the four kings of the Air would 
present him with the bowl. All future Buddhas would use it, and 
when the bowl disappeared the law of Buddha would perish.^ 

It is well known that Gautama's bowl was held in great reverence 
by Buddhists. The bowl is the first object of worship in Nepala on 
the four gift days, yugdditithis. The EJiatmandu bowl is of silver 
and shaped like a somewhat rounded U. 

1 Beal'B Fah Hian, 3e— 38, 161—163, 
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It is about a foot in diameter and seven inches deep. Several 
sitting images of Buddha at Buddha Gaya hold short round bowls, 
narrow at the mouth, much like the copper bowls given to Nepala 
Bhikshus at the time of initiation, dikshd. In Ajanta Cave 
XVII. (scene 32), a painting of the fifth or sixth century, re- 
presents Grautama holding a bowl, and his wife Yasodhara pushing 
forward their son Rahula to give Gautama alms.^ Fah Hian found 
a stone bowl held in great respect in Peshawara, and there are 
four other famous bowls in Ceylon, in China, in Kandahar, and in 
Ladak. All of these, except the Ladak bowl, are of stone, and most 
of them are whole bowls and of a very large size. The proper 
begging bowl of the Buddhist monk was either of iron or of clay. 
This and the fact that, as early as the second century after Christ, 
so few and such small fragments were deemed worthy of so grand a 
resting place, give the Sopard relics a better claim than any of their 
rivals to represent the begging bowl of Grautama Buddha, 

As no inscription accompanied the relics, nothing can be said as 
to the builder of the stttjpa. As to the date when the stupa was 
built its shape is too ruined to let us say anything positive about it. 
What appears is a high circular plinth, from which rises part of a 
dome, a shape which might resemble stupas of the Sanchi period 
(b. C. 250-150), which consist of a circular plinth surmounted by a 
semi-circular dome ; but the quantity of brick and earth which covers 
the sides of the plinth leads me to think that the dome was larger, 
probably a three-quarter circle, akin in shape to the ddghohds found 
in Western India caves of Yajnasrl's time, the difference being in 
the greater breadth of terrace in the Sopara stupa, a feature which 
seems to have been narrowed in the cslyb ddghohds from want of space. 
If no relics had been found, the form of the structure and the large 
bricks used in the building would have led me to assign the stupa to 
an earlier period. But the fact that no coins except one of Yajnasrl's, 
was found among the relics, makes it probable that the stupa belongs 
to his time The coin is so fresh and well-preserved that it seems to 
be an unused specimen which was placed in the relic box as an exam- 
ple of the current coin of the time. Yajnasri's date has not been 
fixed. Three inscriptions belonging to Yajnasri's reign occur in 
Western India caves, one at Nasik and two at Kanheri. The Ndsik 

^ See Frontispiece. Compare the bowls in Fergnsson and Burgess* Cave 
Temples, woodcnts Nos. 54 and 59. 
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inscription No. 4 in Cave VIII. is dated the 7th year of Yajnaari. 
It reads : — 

Translations 

On the first day of the third fortnight of the winter nionths, in 
the seventh year of the illnstridns King, Lord Yajnasatakarni, son 
bi Gotami; 

In a second inscription in the great Cathedral Cave III; at Kanheri, 
ihe year is lost. The inscription reads : — 

Translation, 

Of King Gotami • - 

Of S^takani^ year 

Fifth fortnight of summer; 
The third inscription in Kanheri Cave LXXXI. is dated in the. 

4 

{sixteenth year of Yajnasri. It reads : — 

Translation. 

On the fifth day of the first fortnight of summer in the sixteenth 
year of the illustrious king lord Yanas^takani, son of Gotami. 

The form of the letters and the architecture of the caves in which 
these inscriptions occur leave no doubt that Yajnasri is a later king 
than Pulumayi Vasishthiputra; As to Pululnayi's date^ it is now 
becoming admitted by scholars that the Tiastanos of Ozene and the 
Siri Polemaios of Bathana, mentioned by Ptolemy in his Geography,- 
are Chashtana of TJjjaini the founder of the Ujjain Kshatrapa dynasty 
and Sri Pulum&yi Vasishthlputra of Paithan of the Satakarni 
dynasty, and that, therefore, these were two contemporary or 
nearly contemporary kings; Admitting that Ptolemy took many 
years to collect the materials for his great work; the date of 
these two kings cannot well be placed at more than twenty-five! 
years before Ptolemy. Ptolemy niade astronomical obsfervationa 
in Alexandria in A. d. 139, and he survived Antoninus j that is, he 
was alive in A. d. 161. Taking the date of Ptolemy's manhood at 
between a. d. 139 and A. d. 160, the two Indian kings whom he 
mentions may be placed some years earlier. l"he dates on Kshatrapa 
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coins, which continue through a term of 300 years, almost certainly 

belong to one of the two eras, Samvat or Saka. Assuming the 

Elshatrapa era to be Samvat, that is B.C. 56, Chashtana's date, whose 

year is about fifty, would be about b. c. 6, that is, 144 years before 

Ptolemy, taking Ptolemy at about a.d- 150. This is improbable, as 

Ptolemy would not have named, as the ruler of Ujjain, a king who 

had been dead nearly a hundred and fifty years. On the other hand, 

as was accepted by the late Dr. Bhau Daji and Mr. Justice Newton, 

take the Saka era of a. d. 78 as the Kshatrapa era. This brings 

Chashtana with his fifty years to a.d. 128, from eleven to thirty- two 

years before Ptolemy, a very reasonable interval. This, then, is 

Pulumayi's date, and, as I have said above, there is no doubt that 

Yajnasri comes a little later than Pulumayi. Though it is not settled 

how many years passed between Pulumayi and Yajnasn, the form 

of the letters used in the inscriptions bearing Tajnasri's date, seems 

to show that Yajnasri was not much later. I incline to think that 

there was only one king between Pulumayi and Yajnasri, and that 

very probably this king is the Chatarapana who is mentioned in 

the legend on the reverse of the Sopara coin as Yajnasrl's father. 

A new inscription, which I have found above a cistern in the 

Nanaghat, mentions a king Chaturapana Satakani, son of V&sithi. 

The inscription reads : — 

Transcript 

(1) fir* X^ TOftjcm ^diMH««1*fl« 

(2) OTITT <TC \^ \^W^ q^ (^# \» 

(3) ^;^^^ *mr\H k^^^^ ^w^ 

* L. 1 ^<rf^ is evidently a mistake of the engraver for ^TRtI^. As the upper 
stroke of T in "NdiMH is a little curved, the name may be also read "^nit^*!. 
Anyhow it is a cormption of the Sanskrit name Ohatnshparna or Chitraparna. 

L. 2 f^: is an al*reviation for ?k^. For ?THm?r read I'Jf tTT^. 

L. 3 For ^IT^^RT read ^TTH^TfT. For irrTcWread »Tf^€. For <H^«« read 

The fourth line has Hd'IiM««rfV^» which would seem to show that the name of 
the NAn&ghAt mountain was Satagara (Sk. Saptagiri) . But there can be another 
reading of the fourth line ^f^J^ \^^ ^ ^ rf^W^ F^. According to 
the Sandhi rules in PrAkrit an ^T is often dropped without making any change 
in the previous letter^ thus the Sanskrit of this line would be tTpfi^nrTT ^^wft^ 
ff^KM^c) ^nr that is, a water cistern here in the Tagara mountain, a meritorious 
gift of his (Damaghosha) . This would support my previous identification of 
Tagara with Junnar (Journal B. B. R. A. B., XIII.), as the N&nitgh&t is the 
direct pass between Junnar (Tagara) and the coast. 
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Sanskrit, 

(1) f&* ^ ^Tfir^5^2r Md'^'^^II^T*^: 

(2) ri^^r^it^^^l: \^ l^ffTT^ if^ f^ V> 

(3) ^H^^t^ ^rr^T^^^-^pT^ ^^T>^: 

(4) qpft^spTT ^q>rt: ?nTpTlt[° ^^ rmr?] ^tI^ ^^ 

Translation, 
To the perfect one. A water cistern tlie meritorions gift here in 
Satagara (Sk. Sapta^ri or Tagara ?) mountain. The meritorious 
gift of the householder Damaghosha of Kamavana on the tenth day 
of the fifth fortnight of winter (in) the thirteenth (13th) year of 
king Chatarapana Satakani (Sk. S&takarni), son of Yasathi (Sk. 
Vfeishthl). 

I believe that the Chatarapana or Chatarphana of this inscrip- 
tion is very probably the Chatarapana of the SoparS; coin. My 
reasons for this opinion are : (1) the king in the Nanaghat 
inscription is called Satakani; (2) his maternal name is 

Vasathiputa ; (3) and the letters of the inscription ' resemble the 
letters of the times of Yajnasri. The first two points prove 
him to be a king of the Satakarni dynasty of Paithan ; the third 
point and the words "^^diMH^HI^ on the Sopara coin show him to be 
the father of Yajnasri. Chatarapana's maternal name of Yasishthi- 
putra, that is Yasishthi's son, probably shows him to be the younger 
brother and successor of Pulumayi Yasishthiputra. Again, a com- 
parison of the Sopara coin, with Kshatrapa coins brings out more 
clearly that Yajnasri was a contemporary of the Kshatrapas. As 
in Kshatrapa coins the head on the obverse of the Sopar& coin 
looks to the right ; while except the peculiar Satakarni symbol of 
four circles joined by a cross, the reverse shows all the usual KJsha- 
trapa symbols, the dotted circle, the pyramidal symbol with the 
rayed sun and crescent moon, and the waving line below. I have 
little doubt that the SopAra coin was struck on the model of Ksha- 
trapa coins of a type later than Chashtana. Of the later Kshatrapas, 
Rudrad^man's coins are those which the Sopara coin most resembles 
in style and workmanship. I think Yajnasri was a contemporary 
of Rudradaman, and believe that he is the very Satakarni mention- 
ed in Rudradaman's Gimar inscription as having been twice 
really conquered.^ Probably Yajnasri made a successful inroad 
into Kathiawar from Aparanta by sea, but after a time . was 

1 Ind. Ant. VII., 263. 
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forced to withdraw. Anyhow, Bndradaman's boast suggests that 
B.udradaman*8 conquests over Satakarni involved a previous conquest 
of his territory by S atakarni. Another coin of Yajnasri which I have 
obtained from Amreli in Kathiawar supports this view (Plate II., 
fig. 7a). In the Amreli coin the head is a little worn, but the 
legend ^ 1?<n^J?Tff ^^HM*l^*t is fairly clear, though unfor- 
tunately the reverse has lost more of its legend than the Sopar& 
coin. It is true that the finding of a coin does not prove that the 
place where the coin was found formed part of the territory of the 
king to whom the coin belongs. It is possible that for a time, 
however short, Yajnasri did hold that part of Kathiawar, and that 
his coins were current there. From coins and inscriptions I have 
fixed Rudradaman's reign as lasting from 70 to 100 of the 
Kshatrapa era.^ Taking, as suggested above, the Kshatrapa 
era to be the Saka era, Budradslman's date would be a.d. 148-178. 
The date of his contemporary Yajnasri would therefore be somewhere 
about the middle of Budradaman'a reign, or a. d. 160, which 
approximately is the date of the stupa, 

I have stni one difficulty to solve before fixing the middle of the 
second century after Christ as the age of the stupa. It is caused 
by the images which were found encircling the copper casket. 
As the images of the seven Buddhas are in a style of dress 
which did not vary, nothing can be said against their belonging 
to the time of Yajnasrf. With the image of Maitreya the case is 
different. We have no good specimens of the richer dress and 
ornaments in use dui'ing the second century after Christ. But 
comparing Maitreya's dress and ornaments with the specimens of 
Yajnasri*s time, of which there are many examples in the N^sik and 
Kanheri caves, the pyramidal crown, the sacred thread, the waist 
band and Maitreya's other ornaments differ greatly from the 
royal crown and corresponding details of dress and ornament in 
Yajuasn's time ; and closely resemble the dress and ornamentation 
of images of about the seventh or eighth century. I can explain this 
only by supposing that about the seventh or eighth century the 
tope was opened for repairs, when new images and probably new 
copper and silver caskets were put in instead of the old ones, which 
had been spoiled by damp and verdigris. 

• 

1 Ind. Ant. VII. 257, 258. 
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IV. Sculptures near Chakresvara Temple— About 

half a mile north of modem Sopl^, and about 500 yards 
north-east of the Buddhist stupa, is a lake called the Chakresyra 
or Chakdl^ Tal&v* About the middle of its west bank is* a modem 
temple of Chakresvara Mahadeva, to which a collection of sculp- 
tured stones, varying in age from the tenth to the twelfth century, 
gives a special interest. The chief of the sculptured stones is a well 
carved statue of BrahmA, which leans againat a large banyan tree 
facing the temple. The people say that this statue was found about 
thirty 'years ago in a field in Sonarbhat, about half a mile south-west 
of Sopara.* It measures six feet four inches long by two feet 
broad, and stands erect with three heads and four arms. The 
three heads^ a front and two side faces, have richly carved tiaras. 
The fourth head is not shown, as it looks back. The middle face 
has a long pointed beard, the side faces are hairless. Of his four 
hands the right upper hand holds the sacrificial ladle or sruk, 
and the lower right hand a rosary ; in the left upper hand is a 
book roll, the Veda manuscript, and the left lower hand hold» 
either a water jug, Jcamandalu, or a ghi flask, djyasthdlL 
There are necklaces round the neck, armlets on the arms, bracelet* 
on the wrists, and rings on the fingers. The dhotar or waistcloth is 
fastened by a girdle round the waist. On the shoulder is a deer 
skin^ the head of the deer appearing on the chest below the right 
shoulder. The sacred thread hangs like a thick strap in a waving 
line to the thigh. On each side below the knee is a female figure, 
probably Savitrt and Sarasvatt The figure on the visitor'jB right 
holds sacrificial fuel, samidh^ and the figure on the left holds a 
ghi pot in the left hand and a ladle, sruh, in the right. Below this 
left hand figure is another figure with a sword in the right hand, 
and below the right-hand figure is a swan, the carrier and symbol of 
Brahm^. The image is well executed, but is not complete. The 
earrings and the minute carving of the armlets and bracelets 
have been left unfinished. 



* Near where the image of BrahmA wag found are the ruins of a temple 
which, from a fallen image which looks like the Jain Devf Ambikft, appears 
to have been a Jain temple. This spot is held sacred and visited by Jains. At 
a little distance from the site of this Jain temple a headless Nandi was found, 
which with other remains in the Sonftrbh&t, leads to the inference that there 
were several Brfthmanical temples in this neighbourhood. ' The Kandi is new 
placed in front of Chakresvara temple. 
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Under the banyan tree, close to BraHma's statue, are several 
other sculptured stones. One of them is a standing cobra-hooded 
image of Parsvanatha, of the Digambara sect of the Jains. It is 
not later than the tenth century, perhaps older. About five feet. 
to the south of the banyan tree is a modem shrine of Hanum&n, 
ivith verandah 8 on the four sides. On the verandahs are placed 
several old images. One of these, on the east verandah, facing 
the pond, is Haragauri or Siva and Parvati (1' 10' xT 9^0- 
l^iva has four hands, a tiara, and an aureole. By the side of Parvati, 
on the right, is Ganesh, and below Ganesh is Kartikeya on a 
peacock. Near Haragauri, on the first stone facing the south, is 
an image of the Sun (2 ^ 6'^ X 2 ' ) standing on the heads of seven 
horses. The two hands are raised above the elbows and hold 
lotuses. Round the neck are rich necklaces, and a chaplet of beads 
falls below the knees. The end of the waist cloth hangs in heavy 
folds between the legs, and a well carved cloth is shown round the 
thighs. He wears large and rich shoes, the peculiar symbol of the 
Sun god. Near the sun image is a small well-carved figure of 
Chandraprabha, the eighth Tirthankara, Besides these there are 
two sati memorial stones, and other broken sculptures. 



Part II, 



Ancient Inscriptions and Symbols on Padana HilL 

About eleven miles north of Bombay, eighteen miles south of 
Sopara, and three miles north-east of Goregaon station on the 
Baroda railway, is a small range of hills whose northern extremity, 
jutting out towards the deserted village of Aktirli, goes by the 
name of Padana. The Madlthi word Padana corresponds to the 
GujarSti Pad&na and to the Hindi Padava, and means a place 
of encampment. The name Padana has been given to this hill 
because during the rainy months the cattle from the neighbouring 
villages are taken to its dry flat top to save them from the 
mud and slime of the rice lands below.^ Many similar places are 
called Padana. 



^ When I was on the hill top in Febmary, there was much dry cowdang 
which boys were collecting to take to the fields for manure. 
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Padana hill is from 180 to 200 feet above the level of the sitr- 
roxuidiiig rice lands. It rises with an easy slope from the west, but 
on the east ends in a sheer cliff. To the south it is connected 
with a range of small hills, and on the north falls gradually into the 
plain. The top measures about 360 feet from north to south. It 
is somewhat broader in the south, narrowing northwards with a 
gradual downward slope. On the west much of the hill top is on a 
slightly higher level, like a raised platform. The hill lies six miles 
west of EZanheri, and the black cleft in which the Elanheri caves 
are cut can be clearly seen. 

There is no building on the top of the hill. On the south appears 
something like the foundation of a wall, and on the north is a 
circle of undressed stones. Neither of these are old foundations ; 
they are the sites of temporary huts erected during the rainy 
pionths by cattle keepers. At the base of the hill- to the west is a 
pond with a broken dam which is almost dry in the fair season.^ 

The hill top contains the following objects of interest: — 

(1) A natural cave. 

(.2) Symbols cut on the surface of the rock. 

(3) Inscriptions cut on the surface of the rock. 

Cave. — The natural cave is almost in the middle of the hill top, 
near the western edge. Over it grows a stunted tamarind, and at the 
foot of the tree are some signs of stone work. The cave faces north. 
Its entrance is almost choked with earth, and it looks like the hole 
of some small animal. I learnt from the people of the neighbour- 
hood that Kathodis in search of porcupine quills sometimes make their 
way into the cave, and they say there is space inside for sitting. 
The outside t)f the cave favours the truth of this statement of the 
Kdthodis. If the mouth were opened the cave might be found to 
contain some objects of interest. 

Symbols. — There are eleven symbols carved in different parts of 
thehni top. (No. 1.) The footmarks of a cow and a calf are sixty feet 
east of the tamarind tree. The four feet of the cow with the hoofs 
marked are well cut in the rock, the cow facing north. The distance 
between the front and hind legs is two feet six inches. The 
forelegs are rather far apart, the distance between them being 

^ The dam of this pond is said to have been made by Bh^a Basnl, once the 
proprietor of Mal&d village. Bat as the pond seems to have been old, Bh&u 
Easnl probably repaired an older dam. 
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eight inches ; the hind legs are closer together, only two inches 
apart. Each hoof is about three inches long and about the same in 
breadth. The calf faces the south, and from the position of its feet 
seems to be sucking the cow. The distance between its front and 
hind feet is one foot six inches. Each hoof measures an inch and 
a half long", and about the same in breadth. The distance between 
the two fore feet and between the two hind feet is about an inch. 
(See Plate I., fig. 1.) 

(2) The chaJcra or Buddhist wheel is cut about fifteen feet 
south of the cow's feet. It has fifteen spokes and a double circle. 
The diameter of the wheel is 9 J inches. (PI. I., fig. 2.) 

(3) Seventeen feet east of the cTiakra or Buddhist wheel, and 
on the east edge of the hill are two pairs of human feet facing 
each other, one pair smaller than the other. These feet are not 
<jut in the way feet are usually carved ; they are either cut 
with shoes, champals, or perhaps the work is rough and un- 
finished. The lai^er pair faces west, each foot ten inches long by 
four inches broad. Facing it about two inches to the west is a smaller 
pair, each foot 8f inches long by three inches broad. The people 
call these the footmarks of a husband and wife, navard-navariche 
pdye. (Plate I., fig. 3.) 

(4) About three feet south of the two pairs of footmarks is a 
small conch shell, nine inches long and six inches broad in the middle. 
{Plate I., fig. 4.) 

(5) About fifty feet south of the small conch shell is a pair of 
child's feet going from south to north. The left foot is in front, and 
the right behind, as if the child was crossing a sKt in the rock. 
The two feet are ten inches apart ; each foot is four inches long, 
with a breadth at the toes of 2J inches. These feet are very well 
carved. (Plate I., fig. 5.) 

(6) Three feet west of the right or hind foot of the child is a 
large conch shell, one foot seven inches long and nine inches broad 
in the middle. (Plate I., fig. 6.) 

(7) a & b. About fourteen feet south of the large conch shell is 
a pair of large human footmarks^ each mark being one foot long by 
five inches broad. They are on the eastern edge of the hill, and are 
the marks of some one leaping out towards the east. The right foot 
is five feet and five inches in front of the left. They are both well 
carved. In front of the hind footmark is Inscription E in letters 
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of the first centiuy after Christ. By the side of the same footmark 
is Inscription P in letters of the second or third century after Christ. 
To the left of the front footmark is Inscription O in letters of about 
the second or the third century after Christ, and to the right is 
Inscription K, the well known Buddhist formula in letters of about 
the fifth or sixth century after Christ. (Plate III., figs. 7a and 7b.) 

(8) The Buddhist Trident. — This symbol is about eight feet 
south of the large footmarks. To the (visitor's) right is Inscription 
H in letters of the first century after Christ, and below the symbol 
is Inscription I in letters of the second ot third century after Christ. 
To the (visitor's) left is Inscription J in letters of about the second 
or third century after Christ. Except for the two ox-hoof marks 
this symbol much resembles what is generally known as the Bud- 
dhist trident, an emblem found in old Buddhist sculptures and coins. 
In dignity the so-called Buddhist trident comes next to the Dharma- 
chakra and to the pentagonal symbol below both of which it is 
generally found. ' In one place in the Bhilsa sculptures the trident 
is carved on the throne of Buddha as the principal object of worship. 
In other sculptures it appears in flags, in ornaments, and as an 
auspicious mark on the sole of Buddha's foot. Its meaning has not 
yet been settled. General Cunningham beeves it to be a Dharma 
symbol, a monogram formed from the letters ^, r, ^$ ^T, ^, which the 
later Tantrikas use to represent the five elements.^ To me the symbol 
seems to be derived from the face of an ox, much resembling the 
Greek sign for the constellation Taurus, The inscription by the 
side of this Padana symbol •ff^q^f, Sk. 'ff^T'f , that is * The symbol of 
the bull,' seems to tell in favour of the Bull Theory. The two ox-hoof 
marks in the symbol are perplexing. I can suggest only one 
explanation. The symbol was originally intended to represent a 
bull's head, and was known as HfttK*, that is, the bull symbol. In 
later times the word pada was supposed to mean foot not symbol, 
and ox-hoof marks were carved to explain the phrase nandi pada/ni, 
(Plate ni., fig, 8.) 

{9) Seven feet south-east of the trident are two jugs, one large 
the other small. The large jug is fourteen inches long, nine inches 
across, and five inches long in the neck. It much resembles 
the jugs found in old sculptures in the hands of monks and 

* BhileA Topes, 366 ; compare Tree and Serpent Worship, 106, 192 ; Jour. 
B. A. B. (N. S.) in. 160—162. 
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Bodhisattvas. The small jug is eight and a haK inches long and 
five inches across. It has a neck two and half inches long and a side 
spoufc two inches long. Both jugs appear to be made on the model 
of clay pots. (Plate I., fig. 9.) 

(10) Eighty-six feet north-west of the trident, on a higher level, 
is a jar eleven inches long, eight and a half inches across in the 
middle, and three inches long in the neck. In the middle of the 
jar is a square pattern with a point in the middle, probably for 
ornament. A bit on the side is lost. (Plate I., fig. 10.) 

(11) 190 feet south-west of the last jar, on a detached rock to 
the south, is a mirror with a round disc ajid a handle. The disc of 
the mirror is ten and a half inches across, and the handle seven 
inches long. It is like the metal mirrors used in Nepal at the pre- 
sent day, the disc being fitted into the handle in the same way. 
They are made of bell metal or of brass, with a specially large pro- 
portion of zinc. In Nepal metal mirrors are considered more 
suitable for religious purposes than looking glasses. There the 
mirrors which are held in front of a god after his worship is over 
are still made of metal, mostly of silver, and so is the mirror held 
up to the bridegroom when dressed in his marriage robes, a glass 
mirror being considered unlucky. Several old Nepal barbers even 
now use metal mirrors, a little different in shape from this Padana 
mirror. Among the eight auspicious things shown in the Khan- 
dagiri and Gimdr sculptures are mirrors resembling this mirror 
in shape. 

Inscriptions. 

Therie are in all eleven inscriptions, which I have marked in 
letters A — K, to distinguish them from the symbols, which are 
marked in numbers. The inscriptions range from the first to the 
sixth century after Christ. All except two are carved in the old 
Prslkrit used in Western India cave inscriptions. 

Inscription A, 

Inscription A is well cut in large well-preserved characters of 
about the first century after Christ. It is in one line, six feet 
long, and begins with the svasHka mark. 

Transciipt, 

^^m ^m^^ ^ru^r ^^t^ 

G 
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Sanskrit. 

Translation. 

The western seat of the Vasaka motintain. 

Note. — ^l*tl«h may be a corraption of ^^> that is, for the rainy season ; but 
I think ^«l«h is the orig^inal name of Fadana hill. ^^PT properly means a 
pleasure seat or garden. Here I think it is used in the sense of a pleasure seat, 
as having been* a favourite seat of some asoetic who used to sit on the hill top 
enjoying the view across to the sea. If ^Kl*1 meant a garden, something 
would have been added to say whether it was a gift, and if so by -^hom it 
was given. Again there is a mention in another inscription of an eastern 

InscrvpHon B, 

Inscription B is about thiity feet south-east of inscription A. It is 
one foot ten inches long, and is written in two lines. The letters are 
well cut and well preserved of about the first century after Christ. 

Transcript. 
Sanskrit. 

Translation. 

And the eastern pleasure seat of Kosikaya. 

Note. — Kosikaya is Sanskrit Kaui^ikeya, that is son of Kau^ikf. 

This inscription tells us that the eastern aTTTR is of one Kosikaya. 
In Inscription A, a western aTTTPT is mentioned, as also the mountain 
where it is, but not the person to whom it belongs. Here the name 
of the person is also mentioned, while the ^ *and' at the end leaves 
no doubt that both ^Tfn^T's are of Kosikaya. 

Inscription G. ' 

Inscription 0, about twenty feet south of Inscription B, is of 
one line three feet four inches long. The letters are large, deeply 
cut and well preserved. From their form they appear to belong to 
the first century after Christ. 

Transcript. 



I 
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Sanskrit 

Translation. 
The mountain, the residence of Siddhas (monks) all about. 

Inscription D. 
Inscription D, about fifteen feet west of Inscription C, is written in 
one short and one long crooked line, three feet long. The letters 
are very large but shallow, and appear from their form to be of 
about the first century after Christ. The ninth letter of line two 
is lost, and the tenth is doubtful. This makes it difficult to get any 
sense out of the inscription. 

Transcript. 
Sanskrit, 

Translation. 
A body of Brahmachdris gave an order to the husbandmen ? 
Note. — I can offer no snggestion as to the meaning of this inscription. 
Pt^Cltt^ may be also read T^lll?* 

Inscription E^ 

Inscription E is to the south of inscription D, in front of symbol 
7a, It is a short writing of five large letters, which seem from their 
form to be of about the first century after Christ. 

Transcript. 

Note.—^^ is, I believe, a mistake for f%^« The inscription should there- 
fore be read Rn^5^c5". 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 
The sage Musala. 
2fofe.—Musala seems to be the name of the sage near whose footmark the 
letters are carved. 
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Inscrvption F. 

Inscription F is on the (visitor's) left of 7a. It is in Sanskrit and 
records the same name as E, in well-cut letters of about the second 
or third century after Christ. 

Transcript. 

Musaladatta. 
This is the same name as in Inscription E, omitting his title of 
1%^ and adding the nominal affix ^. 

Inscription G, 
Inscription G is about nine inches to the (visitor's) right of symbol 
7b. It is weU-cut and well-preserved, and from the form of the letters 
appears to be of about the second or third century after Christ. 

Transcript. 
Sanskrit. 

Translation, 
Step of Rama. 

Note.—Ik&mo is probably far Sanskrit Vikramah, which means a footstep. 
Even to the present day, the Mahar4shtris interchange ^ for ^T as ^ST for %3T 
(time), TSr for ^ (mad). 

Inscription H, 
Inscription H is to the right of the Buddhist trident No. 8. 
It is carved in well-cut, well-preserved letters of the first century 
after Christ, 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit, 

Translation, 
The symbol (or residence) of Nandi, 

Inscription J, 

Inscription I is below the trident It is well-cut and well-pre- 
served in letters Of the second or third century after Christ, 
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Transcript. 

Musaladatta. 
Note. — The writer seems at first to have left out ^, and added it below 
between 5 and W. 

Inscription J, 

Inscription J is to the (visitor's) left of the trident. It is well- 
cut in letters of the second or third century after Christ, and ia 

well-preserved, 

Transcript, 

Jirasandhadattp;. 

Inscription K, 

Inscription K is to the (visitor's) left of 7b. It is in three lines. 
The letters are small and not deeply cut. They are of about the fifth 
or sixth century after Christ. The inscription is the well-known 
Buddhist formula, Ye Dharma Hetu, &o. 

Transcript. 

Note. — In the formula as found on the pedestals of several images of Buddha 
at Buddha GayA, the reading is \3[t:^ for ^^^\, ^H" 'cT^ for ^^?^^^ and 
TfT'Vr^'T'' for ^frV^: The formula is differently interpreted by scholars. I 
translate it : The Tath^gata (or similarly come, that is any of the Buddhas) 
showed the object of those (that is the previous Buddhas) who took birth for the 
sake of religion, he (that is any of the Buddhas) also told what they 
forbade. So spake (literally A thus-speaker is) the Great Sramana (Gautama) • 
Almost all the seal impressions in dried clay found by Mr. West in Kanheri 
Cave XIII. (Jour. B. B. R. A. S. VI. 157, Plate VII., figs. 1—21) had this formula, 
with the reading Vf7^ifj[ as at Padana. According to this reading, which is also 

found at the end of several Nep&lese Buddhist manuscripts, the sense would be : 
* The Tathagata (or similarly come, that is any of the Buddhas) has shown the 
cause of those merits which are the result of some cause ; he has also shown 
what prevents merit (from accruing) . So spake (literally A thus-speaker is) the 
Great Sramana (Guutama). Compare Ariana Antiqua, 51 ; Jour. Beng. A. S. 
IV., 132. 

Remarks. 

The origin of these symbols and inscriptions on the Padana hill 
is its natural cavern, whose solitude and the beautiful vipw 
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it commands, probably recommended it to some ascetic. People 
may bave tried to preserve tbe memory of this ascetic by carving 
symbols and inscriptions, or some ascetic living on tbe bill may 
bave tried to confer boliness upon it by connecting it witb stories 
of some former sage. The sage wbo lived on tbe bill, or, according 
to tbe second supposition, tbe imaginary sage for wbom tbe story 
was got up, was probably Musala or Musaladatta, wbose name is 
twice carved near footmark 7a (Inscriptions E and F). Tbis and 
tbe otber footmark, 7b, are carved as if tbey were tbe feet of some 
one leaping off tbe east cliff towards Klanberi. Tbese are I believe 
tbe cbief symbols connected witb tbe story. In tbe legend of tbe 
Sopara mercbant Punna (Sk. Purna), translated from Buddbist 
inanuscripts by tbe late M. Burnouf, it is said tbat when, at tbe 
request of Punna (Sk. Purna), Gautama came to Sopara, be visited 
several places in tbe neigbbourbood. One of tbese places was tbe bill 
of Musalaka, on wbicb lived a sage called Vakkali (Sk. Valkalin, or 
tbe bark-dress wearer). According to tbe story, tbe sage saw 
Buddba from afar, wben be was coming from a hermitage of 500 
• Risbis, and on seeing Gfautama tbe thought arose in his heart, * Why 
should I not throw myself from the top of the hill ? ' He threw 
himself down, and Gautama caught him by bis supernatural power 
and converted him.^ I have little doubt that tbe Musalaka bill of 
tbis story is our Padana hill, and that the footmarks (symbols 7a 
and 7b) are those of the Vakkali wbo leapt over the cliff. Vasika, 
the name given in Inscription A, is probably the old name of tbe 
hill. Tbe legend calls it the bill of Musalaka, from tbe sage wbo 
lived on it, and whose name is carved on the top, Vakkali, tbe 
name given in tbe legend to the sage wbo lived on tbe hill, is 
a common noun, meaning tbe wearer of a dress made of bark. 
Tbe question arises whether this Vakkali was Musala, or whether 
Musala was the sage, who, to confer holiness on the bill, had 
the symbols connected with the story of Vakkali carved on its top. 
The legend does not explain this point. I incline to believe tbat 
Musala is the Vakkalt, as his name ' the sage Musala' is carved near 
footmark 7a in one (E) of the oldest inscriptions, not as a donor, 
but as though he were tbe person wbose footmark it is. Inscrip- 
tions F, G, and I, wbicb are all of the same time and more than a 
century later than E, seem to show tbat an attempt was made to 
give a different colour to tbe story. Inscriptions F and I read * Mu- 

^ Bnmonf 's Introdnction Ik THistoire du Buddhisme Indien, 167. 
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ealadatta/ which. may either mean 'given by Mnsala,' or may be an 
attempt to make gHST a purely Brahmanical name by adding ^^. 
Inscription G, near footmark 7b, seems to imply an attempt to 
connect the mark with the story of Bama, the hero of the Rdrnftyana. 
Inscription J, near the trident, which is of the same period, records 
the name of some one who does not seem to have any connection 
with Musala's story. Inscription K is very late, of about the fifth 
or sixth century. It is the well-known Buddhist formula, and was 
probably carved by some late Buddhist visitor of the Mahayana 
school. It seems to have no connection with the other symbols. 

B, one of the two early inscriptions (1st century) runs, * And 
the eastern pleasure seat of Kosikaya.' Kosikaya may be a family 
name meaning * one of the Kausiki dynasty,' but it is more probably 
a anatemal name, meaning the son of Kausiki. It is possible that 
it may be Musala's own name, or the name of some sage connected 
with Musala. Inscription C * The mountain the residence of sages 
all about,' is a mere exaggeration, an attempt to confer greatness 
on the hill. This practice is common. The Jainas say that thou- 
sands of their sages obtained absolution, muktiy on the Qimar and 
Satrunjaya hills. 

How the various symbols are connected with the story of Musa- 
laka we have no means of knowing. Bumouf 's legend gives us only 
the name of Musalaka, and allows us to draw an inference about the 
footmarks. To the other symbols it gives no clue. In the absence 
of materials I do not like to build on conjecture, but leave the matter 
to future research. This much seems pretty certain ; (1) that the old 
name of the Padana hiU was Vas&ka ; (2) that it was also called the 
hill of Musalaka, because a sage of that name lived on its top ; (3) 
that the Buddhists probably regarded it as holy, believing it to be 
the scene of the story of M^usalaka, whom Gautama came to see 
and converted ; and (4) that as it was believed to have been the 
residence of many sages, people of the Brahmanical religion probably 
regarded it as holy. 

From the inscriptions, the symbols and the legend of Punna (Sk. 
Purna) the history of the Padana antiquities may be thus summa- 
rised. As the legend of Purna mentions a Brahmanical sage, and as 
there is a natural cave on the hill top fit for the residence of an 
ascetic, it may be inferred that the hill was once the residence of a 
Brahmanical sage ; that some time later, about the first century after 
Christ, the footmarks and other symbols and the six inscriptions, A, 
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B, C, D, E and H were caryed to connect tlie story of the sage with 
Buddha ; that about a century later an attempt was made to con- 
nect the hill and its symbols with the Brahmanical story of Rama ; 
and that in the sixth century Buddhists probably regarded the hill 
as holy, as some Buddhist of the Mahayana school carved on it the 
well-known Buddhist formula. 

Note.-— The special honour shown to Maitreya the Coming Buddha in the 
BopAr& stiipa suggests that Fdrna, the son of Maitr&yani, the glory of Sop^A 
and the apostle of Buddhism in the Konkana (see aboye, p. 275, Burnouf's 
Introduction, 235 — 274,) may be, or may locally have been claimed to be, 
Maitreya or the Coming Buddha. Maitreya is not an admissible form of 
Maitrfiyanlputra, or son of Maitr&yani ; but the similarity of the name favours 
the suggestion that Fdrna was locally believed to be the Coming Buddha. 
This belief finds support from the details of PAi*na's life preserved in M. 
Bumouf 's Introduction to Buddhism. This story of his life shows that Piirna, 
the son of Maitr&yani, rose to the highest rank. He became a Bodhisattva or 
potential Buddha, and is one of the first of Gautama's followers who will hold 
the ofl&ce qf Buddha (Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, 122, 123). The high honour 
in which he was held is shown by the fact that Hiwen Thsang found a 
stilpa of PiirnamaitrSyant at MathurA, which was said to have been built 
by A?oka (Julien's Memoirs I. 208). At the same time there are several 
difficulties in the way of the suggestion that the honour done to Maitreya 
in the Sop&rA atHpa is connected with a desire to show respect to PArna. 
Pdrna's title as Buddha is DharmaprabhAsa (Le Lotus, 123), not Maitreya. 
It is stated (Bumouf 's Introduction, 55,102,) that the former name of Maitreya 
was Ajita, or the Unconquered, and that he was a Br&hmana, not like Pdrna, the 
son of a merchant. Further in the introduction to the Lotus of the Good Law 
(Bumouf II. 1, 2) among the beings who gather to hear Gautama's teaching, 
Piirnamaitr&yaniputra appears as an Arhat and Maitreya appears as a 
Bodhisattva MahAsattva. 

Since the above was written, Dr. Burgess has stated in the Indicm Antiquary 
for August 1882 (Vol. XI., p, 236,) that Maitreya is often confounded with 
Dharmaprabhasa. Dr. Burgess does not give the authority for this statement. 
If it is correct it greatly increases the probability that the prominent position 
given to Maitreya among the images that surround the relics was due to the 
belief that Piirna, the apostle of SopArfl, is the Coming Buddha. — (J. M. 
Campbell.) 
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